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OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FREE 10 x. TO 6 P.. 
| e«~ ERS’ PERMANENT BOOK EXHIBI- 


TION, 10, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C., 
Where the Latest Productions of the Chief Haeses ‘may be 
inspected, BUT NOT PURCHASED. 





Soran ate knowing French, German, and 
Sreatst wishes TRANSLATION WORK (Novels, Correspondence, 
M. Lees, 153, Hill-street, Garnethill, Glasgow. 


1° PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS. —Adver- 
tiser, 30, with mote years’ first-class experience in England and 
Prance, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT oh PUBLISHER or 
BOOKSELLER.—H. Epwarps, 101, Ebury-street, 8. W. 


(NiveRsITY COLLEGE of SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 
The Council will proceed to the ELECTION of a LECTURER in 
pha in SEPTEMBER. Duties to com- 
mence in October next. soled Beit . at least, together with half the 
fees of the Lecturer’s Classes. —For particulars apply to ‘Tue Recisrrar. 


M48°N COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


I. PROFESSORSHIP OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
II. PROFESSORSHIP OF METALLURGY. 
The Council invite applications for the above Professorships. 
thirty-five copies of testimonials, 
seonld be sent to the undersigned not later than Saturday, Sep- 


18. 
The Candidates elected will be required to enter upon their duties as 
soon after October 1 as possible. ® 
ma ined from 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
[oNDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD. 

The Technical Education Board a London County seine is 
to receive the HEAD 
1A fhe the new PPAMBERWELL “scHOoL of ‘aurs and 
CRAFTS, erected by Mr. smore Edwards in wore? of the late 
Lord Leighton. The salary will be at the rate of 400/. a year, and the 
Head Master, whose services will be uired in Octobe r, will be 
expected to devote his whole time to the duties of the office unless he 
is also Sp ogreg bv the Vestry of the Parish of Camberwell to be 
Director of the South London Art Gallery.—Forms of application, 
together Ag “rail particulars of the duties and conditions of the 
may from the undersigned during August, 
and awd ng returned to this Office on or before Wednesday, 

ee WM, GARNETT, Secretary of the Board. 
a, St Martin’ s-place, W.C., July 30, 1897. 


ADNORSHI aE | COUN TY i NTERMEDIATE 
AY SCHOO 
LLANDRINDOD WELLE. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


The Radnorshire County Governing Body are prepared to receive 
applications for the above wy Oe Ee The walazy is 1501. per annum, 
together with a ee of 30s. per Scholar in attendance. No 
residence is provided. 

The School, for Forty Boys and Fifty Girls (in separate departments), 
will be opened about the end of September next, and, besides being 
com oe = et modern requirement of the ordinary curriculum, 

ly P planned and furnished ig the thoroughly efficient 
technical inate on eo! both Boys and Gir! 





important 



































Candidates must e taken a Degree in the United Kingdom, and 
need nel le in Holy Oners: 
Fart parti: may be obtained from the County Scheme 


ce 6 2). 
Applications, with full particulars and copies of testimonials, to be 
sent to me, the undersigned, on or before Friday, August 20 next. 
Written communications are varies but personal canvassing of the 
Governors will — MOSLEY, cl 


Llandrindod Wells, et 31, 1897 
ScHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne.—Thorough education. 


ps pe references. Home comforts. Large grounds, with Croquet 
Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the Principat. 


Clerk to County Governing Body. 





WITZERLAND.—HOME SCHOOL for limited 


number of GIRLS. 


Special advantages for the Study of Lan- 


ages, Masic. and Art. Visiting Professors; University oe 


racing climate; beautiful situation; 


and large grounds. 


attention to health and exercise.—MLz. Heiss, Waldheim, Berne. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Depart- 


ment of Fi 


Fine Arts) will BEGIN on OCUTOBER 5th. 


‘The Introductory 
. LL.D. 


Lecture will be given, at 3 p.m., by Professor J. SULLY, M.A 


sects 
Latin oe oe oe an 
Greek . . ee . 
Hebrew (Goldsmid Pr hin) 
Fp ae ety Philology. 





'y (Yates P 
iuypene” “Archwology (Edwards 
Professorship) ee 
pe (Quain Professorship) oo 





ory 
Philosaphy ot ' Mind" and “Logie 
(Grote Professorship) ee 
Political Economy 
Statistics act Lectureship) 
Architectu 
ised aac "Slade Professorship) « 


German .. ee ee ee ee 
Italian .. ee ee oo ee 
ma ee ee ee +e 
Chemistr. ee 


Pathological Chemistry Pe 
Physics (Quain Professorship) ee 
Zoology (Jodrell ae ° 

Botany (Quain Professorshi « 
seomet (Yates Goldsmid fes- 


Pp) 
Physiology (J erty Professorshi ) 
Health.. . 


Professors or Teachers. 
A. E. ernemar M.A. 
J. A. Platt, MA 
The Rev. ‘or D. W. Marks. 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. Litt.D. 
E. A. Gardner, M.A. 


W.M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. LL.D. 
W. P. Ker, MA. 
F. C. Montague, M.A. 


J. Sully, M.A. LL.D. 
ee 8. Foxwell, M.A 


cant. 
r Heoger 8 sme, F.RIBA, 
Fredk. 
H. tm 9 B.-¢s-Se. 
MO 
M. 3 ar Hill, M.A. tae F.R.S. 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D . F.R.S, 
Vaughan Harley, M.D. 
G. Carey Foster, B.A. F.R.S. 
W. F. R. Weldon, M.A. F.RS. 
F. W. Oliver, M.A. D.Se. 
The a es sist ae D.Se. 


L.D. 
E. A. Bohiter F.R a 
W. H. Corfield, M.A. M.D. 


Hygi ene and 
ology and Morbid Anatomy -. Sidney Martin, M.D. F.R.S. 


Applied Mathematics and e- 
-» Karl Pearson, M.A. LL.B. te 


Mechanical Engineering ee ee eon are, BA. B.Se. 

Electrical Engineering ws «. J.A. Fleming, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Civil Engineering .. o . & Vernon - Hareourt, M.A. 
M.Inst.C E. 

RomanLaw.. r) oe .. A.F. Maurison, M A. LL D. 

Jurisprudence . oe ee -. J. Pawley Bate, M.A. LL.D. 

Law (Quain Chair) ee ee .. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. 

Indian Law ° ee oe «. J. W. Neill. 

Sanskrit ee ee ee oe +. C. Bendall, M.A 

Pali oo . oe eo. TW. Rhys Davids, Ph.D. 

Arabie .. 8. A. Strong, M 4 

Persian .. :) E. Denison Ross, Ph.D. 

Hindustani eo ee OF. We M.A 

Marathi .. ee ee ee oo JW. 

Tamil ae ee oe oe «. BW. Frazer, BA. LLB. 

Burmese .. ee ee i F. St. A. St. John, M.A. 


Students of both sexes are admitted to all Classes, provided there is 
room, without —Agery examination 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in: 


France :— 

AMIENS. ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER. BIARRITZ. ROR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE. LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES. MEN'TONF, 
reat NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWY'1H 
(One of the Constituent Colleges of the U niversity of Wales ) 
TRAINING DEPARTMEN’ T FOR SEVONDARY TEACHERS, 
MEN AND WOMEN. 
Recognized by the Contes Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Professor of the T ere aaa and History of Education—FOSTER 
WATSON, M.A. Lon 
Assistant acnaaucanae "ANNA ROWLANDS, B.A. Lond. 
Preparation for (a) the Degrees in Arts and Science of the University 
of Wales, the curriculum for which includes the Theory and History of 
Education as an optional subject in the Third Year; (b) Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Certificate. Theory and Practice; (c) London University 
Teachers’ Diploma ; (d) College of Preceptors’ Diplomas. 
Composition Fee for the Session (including Lectures and Practice), 101. 
Men Students reside in registered lodgings in the town. Some of — 
Men Students are able, wie economs, to limit the cost of boa! 
residence to 25/. per annum 
Women Students reside in the Hall of Residence for Women Students. 
Terms from 31 to 40 Guineas. 
For further particu'ars apply to 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 

and Certificated High School Teachers. Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten 

Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven-street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


7 DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Roys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville-street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
n the selection of Schools (for Boys or G: ris) and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abroad.—A 0: 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Besvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ARTNERSHIP. — Excellent opportunity 
of ACQUIRING old-established PUBLISHING RUSINESS 
—— to A. L. C., care of H. A. Moncrieff, 19, Ludgate- 


























Scholarsh ape , of the value of 2,000/. are offered for 
annually. The regulations as to these, and further information as to 
Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, Secretary. 


HE MANAGING DIRECTORSHIP of a 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS is offered to a Gentleman who is 
prepared to invest on equal terms with present Proprietor, who is a 





S‘: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


ie Courses of Lectures anc ee ee in the panies 
of the n ce 
the University of peeve will commence on OCTOBER 1, and continue 
till JULY, 1898 

Fee for the whole Course. mes or 18/. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or single subjects may be ta! 

‘There is a Special Class ba the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warprn or tHE CoLixcx, St. 
ee 's Hospital. po ion, E.C. 

Handbook forwarded on application. 








S?: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
coL 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on FRIDAY, October 1, 1897. 
can reside in oe College within the Hospital walls, subject 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1, Trebovir-road, South Kensington, 8. W. 
Principal—Mrs. W. R. COL 
The bend a will ne MONDAY, September 20, 


‘HE C 








FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Talgarth-road, West Kensington, London, W. 
Chairman of the Committee—Mr. W. MATHER, 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Principal—Madame MICHAELIS. 
Who is assisted by a Staff of competent Trainers and Teachers. 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss LAWRENCE. 
Farther particulars may be obtained on application to the Parncrpat. 


BEDFoRD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
York-place, Baker-street, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
bag SESSION 1897-8 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, Sutakee us seo 


its are ex to enter their names between 2 an PM. 
. FA itn mit 4 TT will deliver oe a. 


r7. 
res are given in all branches of — and higher Education. 
Taken ¢ systematically they forma eye ind progressive course, but 
a Single Course of Lectures in an: A y be attended. 

Courses are held for all the Jaiversity of "London Examinations in 





and ence, for the Teachers Diploma eioteng and for the 
‘Teachers Certiticate bridge). 
ane Laboraties are open to 6 Natonte for Pastel Wi 


© The Art School is open from 10 to 4. Students an “reside in the 
lege, LU cy J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





to the collegiate regulation: 
‘The Hospital contains a vecrviee of 750 beds. sega benny and Prizes 


; 4 


Partner. Must have literary tastes and some technical know- 
ledge. Fullest particulars will be supplied.—Apply, in first instance, to 
PuBLisuHeEr, care of Haddon’s Advertising Agency, Salisbury-square, E C. 


TI'YPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d, per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss Grappino, 28, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 


To. eee MSS., Plays, Re- 

views, Literary Articles, &c., COPIED with accuracy and despatch. 
Manifold or Duplicate Copies. —Address Miss E. Ticar, 23, a 
Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and ASSISTANTS.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000 
words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Author’s references — 
Miss Sixes, West Kensington Type writing Agency, 13, Wolverton- 
gardens, Hammersmith, 


Y PE-WRITING.—Over 5,000 words 1s. per 1,000. 
pecial terms Meni larger quantities, MSS. carefully Revised. 
Testimonials, Reports, &c., —E. Granan, 
Surrey Chambers, 172, Strand, W.C. 




















of the aggregate value of its tow 9001. are awarded annua! 
The Medical School contains e Lecture Rooms and 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting “Rooms, 
os Library, &. 
A large Leg epreg bento mit wd recently been purchased, and is open 
ft 





ware further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WarpEn 
or THE CoLtecE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
ho COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


nes! Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 1501., 751., 751., 502., 
each, tenable for one year, Ww: or ‘on P b i 
isorevis., ioe Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 75/. will be 
awarded to the best 0 fti merit) in Physics and 
Chemistry. ‘one Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 75/. will be 
awarded to the t (if of merit) in Biology and 
Physiology. Candidates for these Scholarships sass be under twenty- 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical 
ea of =e as Leadon Medical School. 
me J nm Scholarship in Science, value 150/., and one Pre- 
mM... veelentibe Exhibition, value 50/., will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. 
e Jeaffreson Exhibition (value 20/.) will be competed for at the 
om > time. ‘The subjects of examination | are Latin, Mathematics, and 
any one of the three is ‘ollowing Lang’ reek, French, and German. 





and 











ECRETARIAL BUREAU.—Confidential Secre- 
tary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science Tripos), sends out 

a mained staff of English and Foreign Secretaries, expert Stenu- 
pa hg and Typists. Special staff of French and German Reporters. 
aa and Commercia “Translations into and from all Languages. 
Dutch Tr , French, German, and Medical Type- 





"iN N DEXING. —SECRETARIAL BUREAL, 9, Strand, London. Trained 
staff of Indexers. Speciality—Medical Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. 
Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


YYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—tThe standard 

makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 

and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to = Machines. ‘Terms, cash 

or instalments. MS. copied from 10d. Leo 1,000 words.—N. Taytor, 

74, Chancery-lane, London. ,, Established 884. Telephone 6690. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘Glossator, London. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, BOLLANDUS, 
ACTA SANCTORUM, a complete Set. —Address Henry Sormmnax 
& Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, London, W.C. 


Ow to STRENGTHEN MEMORY, by a New 
Process. — ded by the Authorities. — 

LECTURES, ewith interesting Experiments, GIVEN FREE to all Insti- 

tutions, &c. , during 1897.—A pplications to the Scuoot or Memory, Lincoln 

















The Classical —— are those of the ndon i Matri 
Examination of July, 1897. ae 
‘The successful Candidates in all these Sch 1 be 
to enter to the full course at St. tw Borne 8 Hospital the October 
succeeding the Examination. 
For particulars, application may be made, personally “ by letter, to 
the Wanpen or THE CoLuece, St, Bartholomew's Hospital, E. 








7 ART SCHOOLS and INSTITUTIONS.—A 
well-known ARTIST has Be logge of Ang pars and instructive 


LECTURES on ART, tern Slides (Even- 
ings oe ital ‘arcaars sdarers R., care of Farmer's Library, 
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"0 AUTHORS.—MESSRS, DIGBY, LONG & 
CO. (Publishers of ‘The Author’s Manual,” 3s. 6d. net, Ninth 
repared to consider MSS. ip all Departments of Literature 


ition) 
in Volume Form. Address 18, Bouverie- 


are p 
With a pt ody to Publ 
street, Fleet-street, London. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. ‘Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. 


roposed A = Rng 
Estimates, and — ——e on be! of 1 Authors. 88. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. .Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms an monials from Leading Authors on application te- 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. ~ 





interests of Authors capably represented. 





9, Hantstreer, Bioomssury, Lonnow. 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 
oo Covent-garden, and late Director and Manager of ~~ 

Paul Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that hi 
RESUMED. "BUSINESS as @:PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, ard 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


‘YO AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Liuitep, 15, Victoria-street, sapere hong OPEN to sated E 
MANUSCRIPTS in all Branches 0 ith a 
view to img argh: = Volume ty ieee for bringing Works 
before the Trade, the Libraries, poems the Reading Public. Illustrated 


Catalogue post ody 4 applicatio 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
* 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers. 


Magazines, &c., at ie lowest 

possible tgp terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
eg ney 

C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 

Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 


of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court_ Fleet-street, E.C. 


























Catalogues, 
Db @& I 8 & zw VY & Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 5) of RARE PORTRAITS and PRINTS, 
including a choice SELECTION of MEZZOTINTS, 
now ready, post free, Threepence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


CHOICE and VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Fine Library Sets—Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
&c.—First Editions of the Great Authors (old and modern)—Early 
English Literature—Illuminated and other MSS.— Portraits—Engravings 
—Autographs. 

CATALOGUE, ge pre of Works on English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh Topography, eraldry, and Family History free on application. 


MAGGS BROS., 
159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 
Now ready, 


Crist pice of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 


ee I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. at ee 3 
nor MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
Tony.) tv Po VII. MILIT. 
DULAU & CO. my ie London, W. 


LD and RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, 
&¢., FOR SALE, an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of —Part I, 

















59r Plates, 

ings.— Books bona captating Africa, panto, Astrology, Austra- 
lasia, poe, Cambridge, Charles I. and II., and the Civil War.— 
Works, many irst Editions, by G. Abbott a "Beckett, Joseph Addison, 
W. H. Ainsworth, Francis Bacon, Beaumont and eee Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, Sir Thomas Browne, Richard Braithwaite, rt Browning, 
Robert Burns, Lord Byron —Books illustrated by Henry Alken, Charles 
H. Bennett, Thomas and John Bewick, R h Caldecott 

of Old neg oe and an extensive. Collection of Early ‘Chap-Books and 

















Children’s 
Part I. 8vo. 64 pages, post free, 1s. 
Picxertnc & Cuatro, 66, Haymarket, London, 8. W. 
ILLIANS z£ NORGA TSE 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, South > pain 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad- street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
pee -LORE, Ethnology, Cults, Customs, Mytho- 
—CATALOGUE of BOOKS just ready, 52 pages, gratis.— 
Francis wy aRpDs, Bookseller, 83, High-street, Marylebone, London, Ww. 
PECIAL CATALOGUE of CHOICE BOOKS, 
in Large Paper, Limited Editions, and Privately Printed Issues, at 
ry low prices.—Post free from Jonzs & Evans, 77, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, EC. 
EW CATALOGUE, No. 21.—Drawings by Hunt, 
Prout, De Wint, and others—Turner’ s Liber Studioram—Things 
recommended for study by Prof. Ruskin—scarce Ruskin Etchings, 
Engravings, and Books. Post free, Sixpence.—Ws. Waxp, 2, Church- 
terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
NHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from a ublished price of nearly 


all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual! Volumes. a 
TALOGUES of New Books an a Be- 


SET oe 
nders is an e ILBERT IELD, 00) 
street, London, E.C. — do a 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS ee 
(The LEADENHALL a ee 
oss a hve 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 
= -Sepatg Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

oor. 











Cree 


" SPACIOUS ot DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 


All Floors sama Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and testimonials — free on application. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 


‘THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
‘LONDON. 


_¥*_.——— 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENG- 
LISH ART, 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the 
OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
FRENCH SALONS, 


Those interested in Art, and in the recent de- 
velopments of the Photographic Reproduction of 
Pictures, are invited to inspect the Company’s ex- 
tensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures 
of all Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, 
New Oxford-street, where may also be seen a series 
of framed examples, of specially designed patterns, 
made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 

The Company offer their services for the Repro- 
duction by their Permanent Processes of Works of 
Art for the Collector’s Portfolio, Book Illustrations 
of the highest class, Wall Decoration, &c, Examples 
of work and estimates submitted on application. 


Catalogue and Lists free. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. BASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/, 10s. 
(Part IV. now ready. 


Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5. 5s. 


from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

Free ol —. tet | wort 

‘or weekly exchange o: 8 
at the houses of Subscribers) | may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
from ‘TWO GUINEAS per, SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
annum, | the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W. ; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. ; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


ONDON L I 4 RAR Y, 
8T. JAMES'S-SQUARE 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF  wALRS, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
ae: the Dean 





Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, The Ve 
of Llandaff, Herbert Spencer, ez Sir Henry are eS 


i Hon. Sir M. Duff, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. Might 3 Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various age Picea Subscription, 3i. a year; Life Mem- 
vey according to n Volumes are allowed to gs 
and Ten to Town Members. 
a 


= Six. Ca Baition. 5 pres. ate 
embers, 16s. C. T. 


Fifth royal 
. HAGBERG WiiGHT. " Secretary ' and Librarian 








Sales by Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 
400 Lots of Photographic Apparatus, Scientific nen 
and Miscellaneous Effects from various Private Sources. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 


on FRIDAY NEX’ T, August 13, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





TUESDAY, August 2h. 

A Collection of Trophies and Curios from Benin, Heads and 

Horns, Birds in Cases, and Natural History Specimens. 

MBE. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
ie a at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 


at half-past 12. 
Entries for this Sale can be received till the 18th inst. 


Miscellaneous Books ; Mathematical and Theological Library of 
the late Rev. A. FREEMAN, F.R.A.S., Fellow of St. Johns 
College, Cambridge (by order of the Executors); and other 
Properties. 

MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chance’ W.C., on WEDNESDAY: 
py 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 





August 11, and Two Followin; 
BOOKS as above, comprisin; Podge ’s Portraits, Large Paper, 4 vols.— 
Houbraken and Vertue’s Heads—Holbein’s Court of Henry V IIL— 
Gower’s Historic Galleries, 3 vols.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols. — 
Daniel’s Works, 5 vols —Spenser’s Works, 9 vols.—Pepys's Memoirs, 
6 vols.—B ‘wood’s Magazine, 147 vols.—Punch, 102 vols.—All t 
Year Round, 67 vols—Le Keux and ponbex’s Cambridge, _ ha 
Mathematical Treatises and Examination Papers—Books on a 

hy and Genealogy—Modern Thevlogy, &c. Also a Collection 0! 
ffotern Books— Library Furniture— Prints — Oleographs—Sporting 
Gun, &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








[Att PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON 

PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

of LONDON. Part II. Containing Papers read at the Scientific 

Meetings held in March and April, 1897. With 10 Plates. Price 

to Fellows, 9s.; to the Public, 12s. 











roprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London” 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


To be obtained at the Society’s Office (3, Hanover-square, W.), OF 
aloun any Bookseller. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.’S 
LIST. 


—_—e—- 
SECOND EDITION. 


CROMWELL'S PLACE in HISTORY. 
Founded on Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. By 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L.LL.D., Ford’s 
Lecturer, 1896. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 

“It would be difficult to speak too highly of the tone and 
temper of Dr. Gardiner’s study of Cromwell’s place in history. 

The book bas but one hundred and sixteen pages, yet in it is 

contained an extraordinarily perfect appreciation of Crom- 

well as a statesman and ruler.”—Spectator. 


a Reply to Father Gerard. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, D.C.L. With 8 Illustrations and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. ds. ‘ 
“Father Gerard’s theory of the Gunpowder Plot, as set 
forth in his recently publistied book, is demolished once and 
for all by Dr. Gardiner. Never has the story of that famous 
plot been so thoroughly examined in the light of historical 
evidence as in this new work.”—Daily News. 


; . 
CHILDREN’S WAYS: being Selec- 
tions from the Author’s ‘Studies of Childhood,’ with 
some Additional Matter. By JAMES SULLY, M.A. 
LL.D., Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and 
Logic, University College, London. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“A picture of child life which will delight as much as it 
informs. Never before has the subject been so fully and 
philosophically dealt with, and lovers of the little ones will 
thank Mr. Sully for putting ‘ Children’s Ways’ within their 
reach.” —Globe, 


The ELEMENTS of COTTON 
SPINNING. By JOHN MORRIS and F. WILKINSON. 
With a Preface by Sir B. A. DOBSON, Chevalier de la 
Légion a’Honneur, C.K. M.I.M.E. With 169 Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME HELPS for SCHOOL LIFE: 
Sermons preached at Clifton College, 1862-1879. By J. 
PERCIVAL, D.D. LL.D., Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
cae — Cheaper Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 

vo. 3s. 6d, 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
The CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: a 


Historical Romance. By S. LEVETT-YEATS, Author 
of ‘ The Honour of Savelli,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“This is unquestionably the best cloak-and-sword story 
that the past few months have produced.”— Bookman, 
‘As a story it bustles along nobly. The clash of steel 
sounds from start to finish.”—Academy, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. J. K. JEROME. 


SKETCHES in LAVENDER: Blue 
and Green. A Collection of Short Stories. By JEROME 
K. JEROME. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

“ Altogether a very good book wherewith to beguile the 
time on a railway journey, and thoroughly unesthetic, 
which is not its least recommendation. Since ‘ Stageland’ 
Mr. Jerome has given us nothing better than these — 

ori 


The PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: a 


Story of Child Life. By EDITH H. FOWLER, Author 
of ‘The Young Pretenders.’ With 24 Illustrations by 
Ethel Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A delightful children’s story. The author seems to 
have caught the daring inconsequence and persistency in 
hammering out an idea which characterize untrammelled 
conversation.in the nursery very cleverly. For its dialogue 
alone the amusing little book is better reading than a good 
many more pretentious works of fiction.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This book is very delightful, and it will occupy a warm 
place in the hearts of all lovers of children who may chance 
to read it.”—Daily Mail. 


PHILIP and HIS WIFE: a Story. 


By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘John Ward, 
Preacher.’ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


BY PROFESSOR CAMPBELL BLACK, F.R.S.E. 


The MEDICAL ENVIRONMENT. 1s. net. 
Hugh Hopkins, 17, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 


The URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE. 7s. 6d. 
Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, 20, King William-street, London. 
LECTURES on BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 2s. 6d. 


The FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY 
and REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS. 5s. 


J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough-street, London. 








MR. MURRAY'S LIST. . 


—_— 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d.. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN. 


FRENCH STUMBLING BLOCKS AND 
ENGLISH STEPPING STONES. 


By FRANCIS TARVER, M.A.,,. 
Late Senior French Master at.Eton College. s 


Mr. Francis Tarver’s skill as a teacher of French to 
Englishmen is well known. His thorough knowledge of 
both languages, and his thirty years’ experience as a master 
at Eton, have afforded him exceptional opportunities of 
judging what are the difficulties, pitfalls, and stumbling 
blocks which beset the path of an Englishman in his study 
of French. 

As an example of the difficulties of correct translation, 
the following uses of ‘‘to put” may be cited. In no two 
cases is the English verb rendered by the same word in 
French :— 

To put to silence—to put to—to put one in mind of—to 
put away—to put by—to put forth—to put off—to put on— 
to put a person out—to put out—to put a person’s nose out 
of Joint—to put up a guest—to put up with—to be put upon. 





With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. . 
THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN | 
WARS AS TOLD BY HERODOTUS. 


IN ENGLISH. 


Selected, Arranged, and Edited, so as to Form 
a History Reading Book for Schools. 


By the Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, 
Sometime Head Master of Rossall School. 
[Nearly ready. 

The idea of this work originated with a well-known teacher 
of long experience, who had often felt the want of a con- 
tinuous narrative of the Persian Wars, as told in the simple 
and atttractive style of Herodotus. The basis of the text is 
the excellent translation of Canon Rawlinson, but the whole 
work bas been carefully revised and prepared with a view 
to use in schools. Illustrations, map, and a short life of 
Herodotus has been added. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. ROBSON ROOSE. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


WASTE AND REPAIR IN 
MODERN LIFE. 


A Series of Essays on the Maintenance of 
Health under Conditions which Prevail 
at the Present Time. 


By ROBSON ROOSE, M.D. 


Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Repair in Lon- 
don Life—The Art of Prolonging Life—Health Resorts and 
their Uses—Infection and Disinfection—Clothing asa Pre- 
ventive against Cold—A Contribution to the Alcohol Ques- 
tion—The Physiology of Fasting—The Spread of Diphtheria 
—The Metropolitan Water Supply—The Propagation and 
Prevention of Cholera, 


On Thin Paper, small feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. A 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised, Extended, and in 
great part Rewritten, to adapt it to the Requirements of 
Modern Travellers, including Photographers and Cyclists. 


With Maps and Plans, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and 
CHESHIRE. Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Os- 
westry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, Birkenhead, 
&c. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 


NINTH EDITION, Revised, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
NORWAY. Including Cycling Routes, with Grammar 
= Vocabulary in Pocket at the end. With Maps and 

ans. 





MR, EDWARD WHYMPER’S GUIDES, 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


CHAMONIX and MONT BLANC. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER, Author of ‘Scrambles 
amongst the Alps,’ ‘Travel amongst the Great Andes.’ 
With 65 Illustrations and Maps. 
*,.* A few copies in sheets, with uncut edges, are reserved 
for binding, 6s. net. 


ZERMATT and the MATTERHORN. 


With 80 Illustrations and Maps, 3s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








"WM: BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. AND NEW EDITIONS. 


PRINCE. RANJITSINHJI ON CRICKET. 
Dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen- Empress, 
On MONDAY will be published, 


THE JUBILEE BOOK OF 
CRICKET. 


By K. 8S. RANJITSINHJI. 
With 107 Full-Page Plates. 
This Work will be issued in Three Editions :— 


1. EDITION DE LUXE, liinited to 350 
Copies for England, printed on Hand-made Paper , 
and handsomely bound in buckram, crown 4to. 
with 22 Photogravures and 85 Full-Page Plates, 
each Copy signed by Prince Ranjitsinhji, 52, 5s, net. 

2. FINE-PAPER EDITION, royal 8vo. 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, and 106 Full-Page 
Plates on Art Paper, 25s. net. 

3. POPULAR EDITION, with 107 Page 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 6s. 

POPULAR EDITION. 
Price SIXPENCE, 


NEXT WEEK will be published, 
GEORGE ELIOT'S 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 


Royal 8vo. paper cover, price SIXPENCE, 





WORKS BY 
THE LATE MRS. OLIPHANT. 
CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 


In Uniform Binding, gilt top, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
each, 


MISS MARJORIBANKS. 


The PERPETUAL CURATE, and 
The RECTOR. 


SALEM CHAPEL, and The 


DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE MUTINY. 


OLD MEMORIES. By General Sir 
HUGH GOUGH, G.C.B. V.C. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘«These early pages of a brilliant military career are well 
done, and the descriptions of the actual fighting indicate 
that General Gough, like many another, can yield the pen 
as well as the sword.”—Black and White. 


The WOODLAND LIFE. By Edward 
THOMAS. Witbha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“To all lovers of nature the work requires no commenda- 
tion.”—Notes and Queries. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


An ELECTRIC SHOCK, and other 


Stories. By E. GERARD (Madame de Laszowska), 
Author of ‘A Foreigner,’ &c., Joint Author of ‘ Reata,’ 

&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Each of the stories has its own special charm, that which 
gives its title to the book being one of those delightful 
studies of Austrian life in which the writer excels.”—Speaser. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 982. AUGUST, 1897. 2s. 6d. 
A GLIMPSE of the late WAR. By Major C. E. Callwell, R A. 
EARLY VICTORIAN TRAVELLING. 
The NATIVE ARMY of INDIA. 
ITALIAN JOURNALISM as SEEN in FICTION. 
The WILD DOGS. By Bernard Capes. 
FACES and PLACES. By Dr. Louis Robinson. 
DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. By R. D. Blackmore. 
AT DAWN of DAY. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 
A REMINISCENCE of TENNYSON. By Professor Knight. 
The SILVER MINES of NERTCHINSK. By J. Y. Simpson. 
The CONDUCT and PRESENT CONDITION of GREECE. 
By Walter B. Harris. 
A HEALTHY CHANGE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh aud London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST, 1897, which contains, among 
other contributions: The PRIDE of JENNICO. 
—The CAMPAIGN of BOUCOUX.—AUTUMN 
DAYS in ISLAY.—The SPONSOR of FOLK- 
SONG.—The SEPTEMBER GRAYLING.— 
BEETHOVEN’S LAST DAYS.—BETHANY. 
(Conclusion.) 





TWENTY-FIRST EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA : 


From 
Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, 
the Volumes contain Portraits on Steel and Copper. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


—_—~_—— 
NOW READY. 


A TRICK of FAME. By H. 


HAMILTON FYFE, Author of ‘A Player's Tragedy.’ 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


“A graphic and introspective study of the inside track of 
British party life, throwing much instructive light upon the 
indissoluble relations connecting State service and personal 
ambitions...... A highly sensational politico-social drama.” 

Daily Telegraph. 





SECOND EDITION.—NOW READY. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. By Ruopa 


BROUGHTON, Author of ‘ Red as a Rose is She.’ In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The dénotiment brings to an artistic and natural close a 
study of contemporary manners which will certainly enhance 
the author’s reputation as an alert and penetrating observer 
of her sex.”— World. 


NOW READY. 


IN a COUNTRY TOWN. A 
Story Unfounded of Fact. By HONOR PERCEVAL. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

***In a Country Town’ is a simple study of a girl’s life, 
and with all its ween o> Hl we can congratulate the author 
in having, in Brunhild, accomplished a really fine bit of 
character study. Miss Perceval writes with a single direct- 
ness and a humorous appreciation of life.”—Literary World, 





NOW READY. 


PANTALAS: a Social Satire. 
By EDWARD JENKINS, Author of * Ginx’s Baby.’ In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“A very clever satire. Mr. Jenkins has a virile, caustic 
wit, and plies the lash with airy cultured skill.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL 
WENTWORTH.’ 


The BACKSLIDER. By Con- 


STANCE SMITH. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—__—~————_ 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 

Now ready, in 1 vol, small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, 
Price HALF-A-GUINEA. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIAS REIGN. 


A BOOK OF APPRECIATIONS. 


The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. LyNN LINTON. Mrs. 
GASKELL, by Epna LYALL. Mrs, CRAIK, by 
Mrs. Parr. And other Essays by CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE, ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs. MACQUOID, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, and Mrs, MARSHALL. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
emy 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


AN OLD SOLDIER'S 
MEMORIES. 


By S. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P. D.L., 

Late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
Autbor of ‘ My Journey round the World,’ &c. 
“‘The author is able to impart a considerable degree of 
freshness to the story of his varied experiences in Burmah, 
the Crimea, and the Indian Mutiny.” —Scotsman, 


NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s, 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 


MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ 
* Sir Gibbie,’ &c. 
“Dr. Mac Donald’s thoughtful and suggestive writing 
has long kept hold of that cultured section of the public 
which regards literary ability as the first requirement of the 
novelist.”—Globe, 


A FLAME of FIRE. By Mrs. H. R. 


HAWEIS, Author of ‘ The Art of Beauty,’ ‘ Chaucer for 

Children,’ ‘ The Bride’s Garland,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
***A Flame of Fire’ deserves commendation for a certain 
picturesqueness and vigour of writing, for strongly conceived 
incident, and for the bold incisiveness of its descriptive 
passages.” — Glole, 


BROKEN THREADS. By Compton 


RRADE, Author of ‘Take Care Whom You ‘Trust,’ 
Page Was Then the Gentteman,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 
vo. 6s. 
“There is bright comedy all through Mr. Compton 
Reade’s story, with just so much serious interest as is 
necessary to keep the book from being frivolous or trifling.” 
Scotsman. 








BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND 
SEASIDE. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Uniformly bound in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’. 

ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE JUNIOR. 

1T WAS a LOVER and HIS LASS. 


The following CHEAP EDITIONS will be 
published next week, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 


GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. By 
F. W. ROBINSON. 


NO CHURCH. By F. W. Robinson. 


MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 
— By the Author of ‘ The Valley of a Hundred 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. EDWARDS. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Amelia 
B. EDWARDS. 


The VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. 


By the Author of ‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ 


THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. By 


Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON. 





London : HURST & BLACKETT, LimttTeEp, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’ S NEW BOOKS, 
NOVELS TO BE READ. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS each, 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


Twenty-five Thousand Copies have 
already been sold in America. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


The SPEAKER says :—‘‘ We trust that there are few who 
read it who will fail to regard its perusal as one of the new 
pleasures of their lives...... It is, in plain English, a beauti- 
ful book—beautiful in language and in sentiment, in design 
and in execution.” 

The ACADEMY says:—‘ Mr. Allen’s narrative skill is 
but one of the many qualities of a ripe, vigorous, and sym- 
pathetic nature. ‘Tbe Choir Invisible’ is a fine achieve 
ment.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘‘ Mr. James Lane 
Allen is a writer who cannot well put pen to paper without 
revealing how finely sensitive he is to beauty.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘'Mr. Allen's 
power of character drawing invests the old, old story with 
renewed and absorbing interest......The fascination of the 
story lies in great part in Mr. Allen’s graceful and vivid 
style. His beautiful vignettes of forest scenery and the real 
thoughtfulness of his dialogue raise his story out of the 
ruck of the commonplace.” 

The ATLANTIC MONTHLY says :—“ We think he wil 
be a novelist, perhaps even a great novelist, one of the few 
who hold large powers of divers sort in solution to be pre- 
cipitated in some new unexpected form.” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. 


SPEAKER.—“‘It is told with all Mr. Crawford's refine- 
ment and subtlety..... There is something in ‘A Rose of 
Yesterday’ which makes the book linger with a distinct 
aroma of its own in the reader's memory.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Craw- 
FORD. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Another of his brilliant and enthralling 

studies of modern Italian manners.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.’ 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


MY RUN HOME. By Rolf Boldre- 
WoOoD. 

ATHENAUM.—“ Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a racy 

volume. It has many of the best qualities of Whyte Mel- 

ville, the breezy freshness and vigour of Frank Smedley, 

with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever...... 

His last volume is one of his best.” 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d.; ‘‘ Peacock” 
Edition, gilt sides, back, and edges, 5s. 


The PIRATE and The THREE 


CUTTERS. By Captain MARRYAT. With Illustra- 
tions by Edmund J. Sullivan, and an Introduction by 
DAVID HANNAY. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
Vol. VIII. Globe 8vo. 5s, 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. By 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. LL.D., Honorary 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. With Maps. In 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo, 10s, 


THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK 
AND LATIN TEXTS.—New Volume. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. Edited 
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AOTIA IHZOY: Sayings of our Lord. Dis- 
covered and edited by Bernard P. Gren- 
fell, M.A., and Arthur 8. Hunt, M.A. 
With Collotypes. (Published for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund by Henry 
Frowde.) 


TuE object of the speedy publication of this 
interesting pamphlet is to draw the atten- 
tion of the public to the character of the dis- 
coveries which have been recently made in 
Egypt. It is intended that the present work 
should be a specimen and a forerunner of 
what may be expected. The editors thus 
—— the town where the discoveries were 
made :— 


‘On the edge of the Libyan desert, 120 miles 
south of Cairo, a series of low mounds, covered 
with Roman and early Arab pottery, marks the 
spot where stood the capital of the Oxyrhynchite 
nome. The wide area of the site and the scale 
of the buildings and city walls, where traceable, 
testify to its past size and importance ; but it 
declined rapidly after the Arab conquest, and 
its modern representative, Behnesa, is a mere 
hamlet. A flourishing city in Roman times and 
one of the chief centres of early Christianity in 
Egypt, Oxyrhynchus offered a peculiarly attrac- 
tive field for explorers who, like ourselves, make 
the recovery of Greek papyri, with all the mani- 
fold treasures they may bring, their principal 
aim. 

It was in rubbish heaps of this town that 
they found large quantities of papyri, chiefly 
Greek, among them the fragment now pre- 
sented to the public. They describe the 
fragment thus :— 


‘‘The document in question is a leaf from a 
papyrus book containing a collection of Logia 
or Sayings of our Lord, of which some, though 
presenting several novel features, are familiar ; 
others are wholly new. It was found at the very 
beginning of our work upon the town, in a 
mound which produced a great number of papyri 
belonging to the first three centuries of our era, 
those in the immediate vicinity of our fragment 
belonging to the second and third centuries. 
This fact, together with the evidence of the 
handwriting, which has a characteristically 
Roman aspect, fixes with certainty 300 a.p. as 
the lowest limit for the date at which the 
papyrus was written. The general probabilities 
of the case, the presence of the usual contrac- 





tions found in Biblical MSS., and the fact that 
the papyrus was in book, not roll, form, put the 
first century out of the question, and make the 
first half of the second unlikely. The date, 
therefore, probably falls within the period 
150-300 a.p.” 


The title which the editors place at the 
head of the document is not in the papyrus, 
and is due to themselves. It is not strictly 
accurate. The exact title would be the 
‘Sayings of Jesus. The word Adyov 
implies that the saying is oracular or in- 
spired. There is nothing in the sayings 
which makes it certain that the collector of 
them was of this opinion. The English 
title, ‘Sayings of our Lord,’ also says more 
than is necessarily inferred from the frag- 
ments. It is possible that the collector may 
have regarded Jesus in some other light 
than that in which the orthodox Church 
regarded Him. 

The sayings are put down as eight in 
number; but two are so imperfect that 
nothing can be made out of them. Of the 
remaining six, two are entirely new, and a 
portion of a third, which is imperfect, con- 
tains a sentence which has no parallel in 
extant Christian writings. One of the other 
three has its parallel in all the Gospels, a 
second has parallels in St. Luke and St. 
Matthew, and the third has its parallel 
only in St. Matthew. 

The fragments are too few and too im- 
perfect to render it possible to draw any 
certain conclusions. Recourse can be had 
only to conjectures of a more or less pro- 
bable character. The editors point out that 
in calling them logia they do not wish to 
imply that the fragment “has any actual 
connexion with the Hebrew logia of St. 
Matthew or the Adyia Kvpiaxd of Papias.” 
Nor can they make more than vague sug- 
gestions in regard to the relationship of the 
fragments to our present Gospels. They 
point out that the first, containing the pas- 
sage about casting out the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, coincides with Luke vi. 42, 
and not with Matt. vii. 5. But they ought 
to have noted that the reading of Codex D 
in Luke coincides with that in Matthew, 
and that the order of the words is different 
in Codex B, so that the reading of the frag- 
ment does not agree with that of one or 
two of the best uncials. 

The editors suggest various modes of 
accounting for the fragments. Naturally, 
they looked first of all to see if they could 
find a place for them in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians; but we know so little 
of that Gospel that any inference is neces- 
sarily precarious. If they had turned next 
to nearly the only other peculiar document 
which throws light on the religious state of 
Egypt in the early centuries of Christianity, 
the ‘DeVita Contemplativa,’ ascribed to Philo, 
and bearing in the opinion of many scholars 
traces of the influence of Christianity, they 
would have come upon much that is in 
common with the fragments. 

The second fragment states that unless 
you fast you will not find the kingdom of 
God, and unless you keep the Sabbath you 
will not see the Father. The Therapeutze 
fasted every day and the whole day, and 
they were rigid in the observance of the 
Sabbath. They believed fasting essential 
to salvation. They were bound to carry on 
their contemplation of God during the day- 





light, doing nothing else, thinking that all 
the deeds of the body, such as eating and 
drinking, should not be begun till darkness 
came on. The fragment has the words rév 
kéopov added to vycretonre, which make no 
sense. The editors try to force a sense into 
them. The reading originally may have 
been aype or ews tov dvopov. If the tran- 
scriber read xdopov for dvopov, he would 
naturally omit the aype or éws. If our con- 
jecture were correct, then the saying would 
embody exactly the rule of the Therapeute. 
The great object of the Therapeutee was to 
- the Father, to attain to- the vision of 
od. 

The third saying describes the impression 
which the sight of the world produced on 
Jesus. He finds all men drunk and no one 
thirsty, and He is vexed that the sons of 
men are blind in heart. The treatise 
‘De Vita Contemplativa’ contains similar 
impressions of the way of life among the 
sons of men. The writer practically repre- 
sents them as drunken. The word occurs 
several times. The only persons who have 
real thirst are those who lead a rational 
life. And He uses the words “blind in 
their minds,” tots ras Sudvoras tupAdtrovew, 
He also employs “ drunken” and “ thirst” 
with spiritual meanings. 

The fifth saying is incomplete. It must 
have been something like Matt. xviii. 20. 
But applied to the Therapeute it would 
mean that when they met on the Sabbath 
Jesus would be with them, and during the 
weekdays, when each man lived a solitary 
life, He would be also with him in his lone- 
liness. Then the fragment adds, ‘ Lift the 
stone and there you will find Me, cleave 
the wood and I am there.” This can be 
explained by supposing that Jesus was 
regarded as the Logos. The Stoic doctrine 
of the Logos as pervading all nature is 
ascribed to the Therapeute, and it was. 
easy to pass from this to the identification 
of Jesus with the Logos. Possibly if there- 
were practical Therapeute, like the Essenes,_ 
as seems to be hinted in the commencement 
of the treatise ‘ De Vita Contemplativa,’ the- 
words might refer to the assertion of 
Josephus that roots and stones were em- 
ployed to cure diseases. But this is doubt- 
ful, and some Jewish critics have questioned. 
the accuracy of Josephus on this point. 

The sixth saying, the first part of which 
corresponds to Luke iv. 24, adds to this that: 
the physician does not effect cures on those 
who know him. The addition is simply an 
embodiment of the statements contained in. 
the context of some of the Evangelists. But. 
the whole saying might be adduced as a. 
reason for retiring from the world. 

The seventh saying, following Matt. v. 14, 
states that a city built on the top of a 
high hill and firmly fixed cannot either fall 
or be hid. The saying is in most respects 
applicable to the colony which the Thera- 
peutee established in Egypt. It was on an 
elevated place. ‘The two special excel- 
lences of this place were that it afforded 
security (do¢d\ea, corresponding to é- 
Tnprypevy) and that it had fine air, dépos 
edkpacia, to which xpvBjvac might be sup- 
posed to have a reference. 

If this conjecture in regard to the con- 
nexion of the fragments with the Thera- 
peutz were found to have anything in it, 
the question of the authorship and the date 
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Of the treatise would have to be discussed 

again. And the question would have to be 
’ yaised how these sayings of Jesus had their 
origin.. The Therapeute fasted three days 
or more on end. Men in a state of body 
induced by such fastings would be sure to 
have personal revelations from Jesus, if they 
believed in Him. 

The fragments will give rise to endless 
conjectures. It may be hoped that some 
further light may be thrown on them from 
the papyri not yet deciphered. And we 
trust that the publication of the fragment 
will induce many to subscribe to the new 
department of Egyptian exploration, the 
Greeco-Roman Research Account of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 








Historical Records of the Maltese Corps of the 
British Army. Compiled by Major A. G. 
Chesney. (Clowes & Sons.) 

Few people are aware that Malta has any 

military history in addition to that of its 

famous siege by the Turks, and the blockade 
of Valetta (1798-1800) by a force largely 
consisting of Maltese. Major Chesney shows 
that there have been various Maltese 
corps, and that many Maltese have served 
in the royal navy. Some years before the 

British captured the island several com- 

panies of Maltese artillery had been raised 

for service in Corsica, and about the same 
period some 1,600 Maltese were serving in 
the royal navy. When Napoleon sailed from 

Malta for Egypt in June, 1798, he left be- 

hind him General Vaubois with a force of 

4,500 men; but early in September the 

Maltese, infuriated by the plunder of their 

churches and other outrages, rose in re- 

bellion, and the French were obliged to 
concentrate at Valetta, with the exception of 
twodetachments placed at St. Thomas’s Tower 
and Fort Chambray in Gozo. All three 
places were closely invested, and the Maltese 
riflemen greatly harassed the French. Early 
in October Capt. Ball, R.N., arrived witharms, 
and by his advice and co-operation the insur- 
gents were greatly aided. He made himself 
popular, and in October, 1799, he became 
leader of the Maltese and chief of their Pro- 

vincial Council; but not till December did 

any British troops arrive—two weak regi- 

ments under the command of Brigadier- 

General Graham, afterwards Lord Lyne- 

doch. In January, 1800, a company of 

Neapolitan artillery, and in April a further 

Neapolitan force came. Mean time, General 

Graham proceeded to raise a paid battalion, 

onthe British establishment, of Maltese Light 

Infantry. The new corps consisted of eight 

companies, each one hundred strong, com- 

manded by Capt. Weir, Royal Marines, 
while officers were lent to them by the 30th 
and 89th regiments. The engagement was for 
two years. This Maltese Light Infantry took 
an active part in the siege of the town. 

The garrison suffered greatly from famine, 

and surrendered on September 4th, 1800, 

Not one British soldier had been killed, but 

“the loss of the Maltese during the siege, 

including the mortality of those imprisoned 

in Valetta, was estimated at from 1,500 to 

2,000.” In connexion with this blockade 

it may be mentioned that the late Sir John 

Burgoyne took part in it as a young En- 

gineer officer, and the writer of this notice 

heard him describe in the Royal Engineers’ 





mess in the Crimea one feature of the 
operations. He related that, it being im- 
possible to get enough of the thin soil to 
protect the approaches from fire, the be- 
siegers screened them from view by means 
of blankets. 

In 1800 the 1st Maltese Regiment fur- 
nished 300 volunteers as part of the ex- 
pedition of 1,000 men to relieve the small 
British garrison of Porto Ferrajo in Elba 
and expel the French from the island. The 
French had thrown up an entrenchment, 
which was stormed and captured by De 
Bersey’s corps of Swiss Pioneers supported 
by the Maltese. Of the defenders sixty or 
seventy were killed or wounded, while on 
our side the casualties numbered twenty- 
four, among the wounded being two subal- 
terns of the Maltese Regiment. In 1802 
the regiment was disbanded. 

At the end of 1800 a corps of 500 Maltese 
Pioneers was raised to accompany Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie to Egypt, the period of service 
being for one year, and they seem to have 
done good service. A company of Maltese 
Artificers also proved themselves useful in 
the same campaign. In 1801 a militia 
infantry regiment was raised, and about the 
same time two companiesof Maltese Artillery 
Militia. 

In 1802-3 two provincialinfantry battalions 
of 700 each, a battalion of artillery 300 
strong, and a battalion of veterans 300 strong 
were formed. All the officers were Maltese 
except the adjutants. In 1805 a regiment 
styled the Royal Malta Regiment was 
raised for general service. In November, 
1807, it proceeded to Sicily, and in Septem- 
ber in the following year was sent to reinforce 
the troops under Col. Hudson Lowe at Capri. 
Soon after reaching the island a picket of 
the regiment saw a boat approaching and 
placing a ladder. The officer commanding 
fired, and reported that the intruders were 
soldiers; but Hudson Lowe believed that 
themen werefishermen. Furthermore, instead 
of watching with small posts the available 
landing points and keeping his troops con- 
centrated, he scattered his forces, so that 
he was weak everywhere. On October 4th 
General Lamarque, with a flotilla escorting 
a strong force of troops, contrived by a simple 
stratagem to outwit the British commander. 
Three companies were detached. ‘‘ The re- 
maining seven companies were distributed 
on the heights crowning a steep declivity 
towards the sea, terminating in a narrow 
creek, across which a strong wall, about 
16 ft. high, had been built.” Two com- 
panies of the Corsican Rangers and one 
small gun were sent to reinforce the 
Maltese when the French appeared. A stout 
resistance was made, but the battalion was 
not handled with tactical skill. At length 
the French, having completed their dis- 
embarkation between 8 and 9 p.m., charged 
up the ravine, slew many, and captured 
others. The regiment having lost its 
commanding officer and exhausted the 
ammunition, only some three companies, 
together with the Corsican Rangers, escaped 
to a ruined redoubt a short distance in the 
rear; but being without water or food, they 
had tosurrender. In this action theregiment 
lost 2 officersand 75 men killed, and 2 officers 
and 120 men wounded. The colours were 
taken off the staffs and concealed about the 
persons of two officers, but were ultimately 





burnt, there being a rumour that every ong 
was to be searched. That new colours were 
shortly afterwards presented to the regi- 
ment proves that it was considered to have 
behaved well. Sir Richard Church was 
wounded and taken prisoner when the 
French captured Capri. Church was after. 
wards sent to the Ionian Islands, where he 
raised, on the model of the Maltese Fencibles, 
a Greek regiment, of which he was very 
nee but it left him disabled in the 

reach at Santa Maura, and had it not been 
for a company of British soldiers he would 
have been again made prisoner by the 
French. 

In 1806 the Royal Maltese Military Arti- 
ficers was raised, and portions of the corps 
served in various parts of the Mediterranean, 
The title was changed in 1813 to Royal 
Maltese Sappers and Miners. In 1815 two 
companies were disbanded, and the same 
fate befell the third company two years later. 

In 1811, the population of Malta having 
become so well-to-do that a sufficient 
number of recruits was not forthcoming, 
the Royal Malta Regiment was disbanded. 
In 1815 all the other Maltese corps were dis- 
banded, their place being taken by a corps 
called the Royal Malta Fencibles. This 
corps lasted till 1861, when it was con- 
verted into an artillery regiment, called 
the Royal Malta Fencible Artillery. In 
1889 the word ‘ Fencible ” was eliminated. 

Between 1852 and 1857, by what was 
virtually conscription, some companies of 
militia were raised, receiving no pay. The 
force was unpopular, the conscription was 
not put into execution, the companies 
dwindled, and in 1857 disappeared. In 
1853 the Malta Dockyard Battalion of 
Artillery, another militia force, came into 
being, but it only lived four years. In 1889 
the Royal Malta Regiment of Militia was 
raised, and this regiment together with the 
Royal Malta Regiment of Artillery and the 
Maltese Militia Division Submarine Miners 
now represent the local forces of Malta. In 
conclusion, we may remark that during the 
last hundred years a considerable number of 
Maltese gentlemen have from time to time 
held commissions in the British army. 





Les Mille et une Nuits d’une Ambassadrice de 
Louis XIV. ParR.de Maulde-La Claviére. 
(Paris, Hachette & Cie.) 

Comp1tep from official records, this memoir 
of a remarkable adventuress is doubly wel- 
come for the incidental light it throws on 
the system by which early in the eighteenth 
century the French, profiting by the reli- 
gious toleration then prevailing in Persia, 
prosecuted their interests in the Kast by com- 
bining commercial with missionary zeal. 
We are shown the scandals caused when 
members of their own community occasion- 
ally became tainted with Islamism ; we are 
introduced to political cut-throats of various 
nationalities working in unison with Reverend 
Fathers who were often invested with con- 
sular as well as episcopal power, whilst we 
are informed that the delightful ease with 
which ne’er-do-weels were wont to be de- 
ported eastward to rule affairs of state and 
to graduate in blackguardism was due to 
the fact that, 

“comme le régne de Louis XIV. manquait de 

révolutions, le midi de la France se voyalt 
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réduit & déverser ses éléments incandescents sur 
Orient, qui, bien heureusement, lui offrait un 
énorme débouché.” 

Thus when M. Fabre, a Marseillais, having 
failed as a banker at Constantinople, fled 
from his creditors and family to Paris, he 
not only persuaded the Government that 
French interests demanded the despatch of 
an embassy to Persia, but also that he was 
the very man to conduct it. In January, 
1703, he was accordingly nominated 
Ambassador to the Shah, with the Bishop 
of Babylon as his auxiliary. Trading on 
his expectations, he had already obtained 
from Mlle. Petit, the wealthy proprietress 
of a Parisian gambling hell, the following 
pledge :— 

“Je, soussigné, m’oblige envers M. J.-B. 
Fabre de le suivre dans ses voyages de Con- 
stantinople et ailleurs ou il devra aller, soit pour 
le service du roi que pour ses propres affaires, 
et de l’assister de mes soins, sans que je puisse 
prétendre & aucune rétribution ni m’en dis- 
penser en aucune manieére de l’accompagner.— 
Marte Petit.” 


The next two years Fabre spent in Paris 
utilizing the lady’s purse, preparing for his 
mission, and combating the obstacles raised 
thereto by M. de Ferriol, Ambassador to the 
Porte, a man who in earlier days had been 
Fabre’s partner in political intrigue, but 
was now the protector of that worthy’s 
wife and his inveterate enemy. When at 
last, in 1705, Fabre sailed for the East, the 
nale attire in which Mlle. Petit accompanied 
him was but a presage of her subsequent 
defiance of Oriental and European decorum. 

At Aleppo the Turkish authorities, insti- 
gated by Ferriol, detained Fabre for several 
months. During that period he and his 
companion, whom he represented as the 
wife of his maitre d’hétel Hamel, lived at 
the French Consulate, which the lady made 
the scene of the wildest orgies, gathering 
round her both Turks and Christians. A 
scandalized mob attempted to stone her. The 
Superior of the Jesuits and the heads of the 
various Catholic orders stationed at Aleppo 
menaced her with excommunication; but 
she threatened to turn Mohammedan. They 
appealed to M. Fabre; he retorted by 
threatening them with the bastinado and 
by assuring them that he had been com- 
missioned to inquire into their own morals. 
At last, in sore distress for funds, and seeing 
his only haven, Persia, closed against him 
by Ferriol’s machinations, Fabre and his 
“demoiselle” secretly quitted Aleppo. They 
left the presents destined by Louis XIV. for 
the Shah, together with a great part of their 
baggage and suite, at Samos; thence, by 
dint of begging, boasting, and hectoring, 
they made their way to Constantinople, the 
headquarters of the enemy. For a while they 
obtained shelter from the importunities of 
relatives and creditors in the seraglio of the 

ersian embassy, and presently, thanks to 
Mile. Petit’s blandishments, they crossed 
the Persian frontier in the train of the 
Shah’s homeward-bound ambassador. On 
arrival at Erivan, the aspect of the French 
embassy was far from imposing. Never- 
theless, the expedition had been joined by 
Fabre’s son, a lad of fifteen; the Jesuit 
Father Mosnier had been appointed almoner; 
Mlle. Petit had, according to her custom, 
already enslaved the old Khan of Erivan; 
and Fabre was demanding from the Persian 
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Government 600 francs a day for himself, 
and 100 for his companion, ‘the delegate 
of the princesses of the house of France,” 
when poison ended his adventures. 

Nothing could have been more forlorn, 
more hazardous, than was now the position 
of Mile. Petit. But, undaunted, she kept 
two objects in view: the recovery of the 
moneys she had given to Fabre, and the 
accomplishment of her mission ‘ to teach in 
the name of the princesses of France the 
courtly French manners to the Queen of 
Persia’? —a mission reminding us of a 
popular character in ‘ Utopia.’ Proclaim- 
ing herself Fabre’s successor, Mlle. Petit was 
enthusiastically supported by the bewitched 
Khan, who gave her as a dragoman a 
Parisianized Armenian possessed of the 
demon of adventure, Comte Zagly, alias 
Iman-Qouly-beg, Tavernier’s son-in-law and 
the Duke of Orleans’ godson. Having made 
a trade of apostasy, he was at that moment 
a Mohammedan and filled with zeal against 
the Catholics—a convenient counterpoise to 
Mosnier, Mlle. Petit’s less loyal protector. 
Hamel, her pseudo-husband, she threw into 
gaol. The arrival at Erivan of the suite 
and baggage which she had ordered up 
from Samos was the signal for a mutiny 
against her. There followed a serious col- 
lision between the French and Persians, in 
which we hear of the rescue of Hamel, his 
re-imprisonment and death, the temporary 
incarceration of Mosnier, young Fabre, and 
others, and the execution, by order of the 
Khan, of two Armenians belonging to the 
embassy. The difficulty settled, Mlle. Petit, 
travelling in a wicker cage slung upon a 
camel and attended by her suite, advanced 
towards Ispahan. 

But she was not to be allowed to walk 
over the course. It is true that young 
Fabre (whose claim to fill his father’s office 
had been urged by the few French attached 
to the expedition) was now a puppet in the 
hands of Mile. Petit as later he became in 
those of her enemies, whilst, out of holy 
horror of the sorceress, the Bishop of 
Babylon, whose right to head _ the 
embassy was indisputable, kept aloof. 
Nevertheless, on hearing of Fabre’s death, 
Ferriol, on his own responsibility, at once 
dispatched his secretary Michel from Con- 
stantinople to overtake the mission and 
to present himself at Ispahan in place 
of the deceased. So when our heroine 
reached Tabriz she found her new enemy 
lodged in the Capuchin monastery, wait- 
ing to wrest from her the royal presents. 
The hostilities, which lasted many a year, 
began with a free fight, in which the poor 
woman was hunted from room to room 
by the Superior of the Capuchins and by 
Michel, till, brought to bay, she levelled her 
pistol at them. Having worsted, injured, 
and despoiled her, the young man hurried 
onwards. But at Kasbin he was overtaken 
by the lady. Then, whilst she was duped 
and rebuffed by the Persian authorities, 
she, though unable to offer either creden- 
tials or gifts, “‘fut appelée dla cour! Elle 
y alla, elle y fut présentée avec hon- 
neur, elle y resta deux jours, puis elle 
repartit lentement.” A disappointing 
record of the climax, for, notwithstanding 
the variety of documents at the command 
of M. La Claviére, he does not mention the 
date of Mlle. Petit’s triumph ; he leaves us 





in doubt whether it occurred at Ispahan 
(p. 139) or near Teheran (p. 134), whether 
her desire to be received into the faith of 
Islam was actually granted, and how far 
Mosnier’s duties of chaperon carried him. 

Equal to those we have already described 
were the vicissitudes of the return journey 
of this heathen ambassadress 

—— out on a spree, 
Damned from here to Eternity, 

Her triumphs—and she soon counted the 
Prince of Georgia among her admirers— 
justified Ferriol’s report: ‘‘ Les Khans des 
fronti¢res perdaient l’ appétit par amour pour 
elle.’ Perhaps the strangest view we have 
of her is as the guest at Constantinople of 
Ferriol himself, whose animosity soon sue- 
cumbed to her charms. For many months 
she shared his table and the shelter of his 
roof with Madame de Ferriol, Madame Fabre, 
and a Circassian girl whom Ferriol had 
bought, and who, in later years, was to turn 
the heads of the Parisians as Mlle. Aissé. 
But in France M. de Torcy was discovering 
that ‘“‘la justice commandait de punir” 
Mlle. Petit ‘pour ses désordres et pour 
Vimposture de ses discours.”’ Ferriol was 
ordered to ship her off to Marseilles. 
Arriving there February, 1709, she was at 
once consigned to the Refuge. A few 
months later Michel appeared in the same 
city. Though, after many mortifications, 
he had obtained the shadow of a treaty 
with the Shah and the head of Iman- 
Qouly-beg from the Khan of Erivan, 
Michel’s hatred of Mlle. Petit was still 
unappeased. At his instigation she was 
accused before the Admiralty Court of 
Marseilles of being an immoral woman, a per- 
secutor of missionaries, a convert to Islam, 
and a murderer of Frenchmen (?.¢., the 
two Armenians executed at Erivan). Thanks 
to the fact that the missionaries of Aleppo, 
Mlle. Petit’s chief enemies, were fully occu- 
pied in excommunicating each other, thanks 
also to the intervention of no less curious 
an advocate than the widow Fabre, the 
proceedings collapsed, and the adventuress 
regained her liberty in 1713. During her 
detention she had memorialized M. de 
Pontchartrain and sent him her record of 
her experiences. This he passed on to 
Lesage as useful material for a writer of 
romance; but the author of ‘Gil Blas,’ on 
comparing Mlle. Petit’s version of her 
labours for the good of the State with 
the official letters of M. Michel, wrote: 
“Je ne vois plus qu’une aventuricre dont 
la vie me semble moins digne d’étre offerte 
a la curiosité des hommes que dérobée a 
leur connaissance.’ Purposely or not, he 
acted up to his opinions and lost the journal. 
It has never been recovered. As to the 
book before us, it is full of amusement and 
contains no word that can possibly offend. 








Sutton-in-Holderness: the Manor, the Berewite, 
and the Village Community. By Thomas 
Blashill, F.R.I.B.A. (Hull, Andrews 
& Co.) 

Mr. Buasuitt has done a work which pro- 

bably could not have been accomplished in 

its entirety by any one else. Others could 
have read, and in a great degree mastered, 
the mediceval documents as well as he; but 
there are few, if any, who could have 
united this knowledge with such a thorough 
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acquaintance with the local features of the 
neighbourhood as they are to be seen now or 
as they existed before the enclosure of the 
parish in the last century. These minute 
facts relating to more recent times have 
been in part gathered from the lips of men 
who were old fifty years ago and are in part 
due to a personal knowledge of the locality. 

Holderness was, it is pretty certain, once 
an island, cut off from the Yorkshire wolds 
by a great hollow. At the time when the 
Domesday survey was made it would seem 
that the parish of Sutton was almost 
surrounded by water; but during the first 
century after the Norman Conquest the 
Humber had been so far embanked as to 
confine it within something like its existing 
limits, and drains had been provided so as, 
at least in part, to carry the upland waters 
into the great river. These drains would 
have banks to keep their waters in the 
channel, but at times of excessive rainfall they 
would, we may be sure, have a tendency to 
break, so that the lower pastures would 
from time to time be subject to heavy floods, 
which would carry away or drown the sheep 
which might be depastured upon them. At 
about the same time drains were cut and 
embankments raised for a like purpose on 
the lower reaches of the Ouse and the Trent. 
It is to be regretted that we have no know- 
ledge by whom these works were planned. 
A similar ignorance, we believe, exists as to 
who they were who first began to reclaim 
the marshes of Holland. Whoever they 
were, they must have been persons of 
greater skill than we are in the habit of 
attributing to the men of the twelfth and 
earlier centuries. When we call to mind 
with what inferior appliances these works 
must have been carried on, we cannot but 
wonder at the energy and perseverance of 
which they are memorials. 

Who the first lord of the manor of Sutton 
was is not quite clear. He may have been, 
and probably was, the ancestor of a long 
line of De Suttons, who held it till the time 
of Richard II., when it ended in three 
heiresses. In after days the manor was 
broken up into so many fragments that the 
author—who, we believe, has done his best— 
has not been able to trace the whole of them 
down to the present time. Much of the 
information which Mr. Blashill has been 
able to collect regarding the old lords of 
Sutton has been preserved in the chronicle 
of the Abbey of Meaux or Melsa, which was 
issued some years ago in the Rolls Series. 
The monks were the chief tenants of the 
manor, and did what they could to enlarge 
their domains. In this they were in a great 
degree successful. They were always on 
the spot while the lay lords were engaged 
in warfare, and even when there was peace 
had many employments which called them 
away from their Yorkshire home. Not- 
withstanding most commendable diligence 
on the author’s part, the several members 
of the long line of Sutton are little better 
than shadows. We should have known 
even less of them than we do had it not 
been for their gifts to Meaux in the earlier 
time and their quarrels about the same at a 
later date. Some of these disputes were of 
a trivial nature. For example, in 1344 a 


certain John de Falconbridge raised a ques- 
tion as to the value of the clothing of a 
poor man. 


About a century before this 





time certain pasturage in the Salts had been 
bestowed on the abbey on the understanding 
that they should clothea poor man. Falcon- 
bridge questioned whether the arrangement 
was carried out. There was also a difference 
as to the place and time where and when 
the clothing ought to be delivered. It was 
at length decided that the monks should 
give the poor man one old tunic worth 
eighteenpence, or its equivalent in money, 
at the gate of the abbey between the feast 
of St. Andrew and Christmas. If this were 
done, Falconbridge promised that neither 
he nor his heirs would for the future seize 
any of the sheep or cattle of the monks. 

Waghen or Waune was the mother church 
of Sutton. The church of Sutton was in early 
days a chapel belonging to a college of 
St. James in that place, which derived a 
considerable revenue from tithes. As hap- 
pened in so many other places, when a new 
church or chapel came into being disputes 
arose between the ecclesiastics. The in- 
habitants of Sutton, though they might 
attend their own church on ordinary occa- 
sions, were required to repair to the mother 
church on the great festivals and there offer 
their oblations. These oblations were in 
theory free gifts, but as a matter of fact 
the people felt compelled to pay them 
whether they desired to do so or not. We 
do not suppose that the payment itself was 
often seriously objected to in unreformed 
days, but it was a great grievance to have 
to hand over the money to what the people 
felt to be the wrong man. The Reformation 
removed many of these difficulties, but some 
such payments lingered long. Mortuaries 
have been claimed by rectors and vicars 
within the memory of the present generation. 
Mr. Blashill has put together a careful 
account of this dispute. The sympathies of 
the modern reader will be almost entirely 
with the people of Sutton, though it is pro- 
bable that legal right may have laininagreat 
measure with the vicar of Waghen. Some 
of the evidence taken is most curious. It 
shows that there were idle and careless clergy 
in what have been called ‘‘ the ages of faith ” 
as well as in more recent days :— 


‘* John Warde, the parish clerk of Waghen, 
could account for the recent neglect of the 
mother church. He said that the inhabitants 
of Sutton and the hamlets therein used to bring 
their dead to Waghen to be buried, but Robert 
Tyas, the vicar, used to lie in bed until ten 
o’clock in the day, and not until that hour could 
they get mass celebrated ; so they had, as they 
said, to bury their dead without any mass.” 


For this neglect of duty the Vicar-General 
of the Archbishop of York reprimanded 
the clergyman, ordering him to be 
ready to say mass when the dead were 
expected to be brought. The Waghen 
witnesses naturally took the side of their 
vicar, ‘‘seriously demanding that all the 
bodies wrongfully buried at Sutton should 
be exhumed and reburied by the vicar of 
Waghen, to whom all the mortuary fees 
should be handed over.” The decision of 
Richard Arnold, sub-dean and official of the 
archbishop, was that all persons who had 
been wrongfully buried at Sutton must be 
exhumed and reburied at Waghen. It was 
not to be thought of that the Sutton folk 
should obey this monstrous order, violating 
as it did the instinct of family affection in 
so grossa manner. The warden and chap- 








lains of the college carried an appeal to 
Rome. It was a long business, but at 
length the parties were induced to leave 
all the matters in dispute to John Kempe, 
the cardinal archbishop. The decision 
seems to have been a just one. Certain 
payments were to be made by the people 
of Sutton to the mother church, but the 
cardinal ordered that so long as the warden 
and chaplains obeyed his decree the bodies 
of the dead were not to be disturbed. 


The latter chapters of this interesting 
work contain much relating to modern times, 
From what the author tells his readers of 
the state of the roads in our great-grand. 
fathers’ days we imagine they were then as 
bad in Holderness as they had been in the 
Middle Ages, if not worse. As a con- 
sequence of this we may be sure the 
people seldom went from home except at 
the call of urgent business. Even down 
to the establishment of the penny post 
letters only reached Sutton twice a week, 
when they were brought by the carrier 
from the post office at Hull. The corre- 
spondence was, of course, exceedingly small, 
and the people were so accustomed to the 
old system that there was little desire for 
change. Umbrellas were not introduced 
till about 1810, when a middle-aged lady 
bought one for the protection of her silk 
gown. She directed one of her boys to 
carry it for her on her way to church the 
first Sunday on which the sky looked lower- 
ing; both boys refused, so she had to carry it 
herself, but she hid it in a fold of her dress 
to escape observation. 








La France et le Grand Schisme d’ Oceident. 
Par Noél Valois. 2 vols. (Paris, Picard 
& Fils.) 
Tur learned medicvalist M. Noél Valois 
has produced a work in two volumes on the 
great schism in the time of the first anti- 
Pope, Clement VII., 1378-1394, which will 
hold an important place among the writings 
treating of that extraordinary episode in the 
history of the Papacy. M. Valois has given 
searching study to a vast quantity of the 
manuscript material now accessible to show 
how and why Europe was first divided on 
the question of the rival claims of the 
Italian and French candidates; and although 
no very revolutionary theories can be based 
upon the new material, on questions of 
detail there is much to say by way of cor- 
rection and amplification. For this reason 
it is to students, and principally to those 
minutely learned in the period, that the 
work will make appeal. Denifle’s ‘ Chartu- 
larium’ is far the most important publica- 
tion that has appeared within recent years 
to assist the historian of the schism, and of 
this work abundant use has been made to 
explain the share taken by the University of 
Paris in shaping its course. But the whole 
of M. Valois’s documentary evidence was 
not to be found in such a convenient form. 
The greater part of his attention has been 
devoted to the Avignonese registers at Rome 
and to an examination of the series of the 
‘‘Introitus et Exitus,’’ or Clementine ac- 
counts—sources hitherto almost untouched, 
and so vast that the work of summarizing 
their contents before they have been pro- 
perly catalogued must of necessity be imper- 
fect, and can only be imperfectly tested. 
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Among the minor collections a remark- 
able Barberini MS., containing a number of 
Louis of Anjou’s letters, has proved valuable 
to clear up some of the obscure passages in 
the story of his negotiations with Joanna of 
Naples. The difficult narrative of the Nea- 

olitan campaigns is reconstructed after 
detailed research; the struggle of the 
English Urbanists in Guienne against the 
surrounding forces of the French Clementines 
is told in detail which has not before been 
attempted; reasons are adduced for a new 
view of Ferdinand of Portugal’s attitude 
to Clement; the French poetical utterances 
on the question of the schism are discussed 
and in part published; but it is chiefly 

in detail too minute to be noticed in a 

short review that the work is strong. It 

is arranged, for the most part, in a series 
of chapters on the relations of each Euro- 
ean state to the rival Popes, and is not 

Fimited, as the title would suggest, to an 

account of France alone. 

The story is told from the Clementine, and 

not from the Urbanist point of view. It 
was not to be expected that the same care 
that has been lavished on the Clementine 
documents could be given also to those 
which are Urbanist. But the manuscripts 
which tell the story of the Pope’s election have 
been closely investigated. Concerning that 
story it seems that we shall never know the 
exact truth, for minute examination of the 
depositions of the cardinals leaves the ver- 
dict as indecisive as ever. It is certain that 
the electors were frightened, but it is uncer- 
tain whether fear had any influence in deter- 
mining their choice. Only when they dis- 
covered that they had made an unfortu- 
nate choice did they remember that they 
had been terrorized. As a Frenchman 
and, of course, a patriot, M. Valois makes 
ita part of his thesis to prove that Charles V. 
did not create the schism. The warmest 
admirer of Charles V. cannot deny that he 
was the source of its strength. On the 
whole, M. Valois inclines to see, and this not 
only in French quarters, more good faith 
and more of genuine conscientious scruple 
working in the minds of the supporters of 
Clement than has in the past been credited 
tothem. But although his sympathies are 
Clementine, he is not a special pleader ; and 
it must be confessed that when he is merely 
narrating, the story of complicated intrigue 
that is revealed does not lend much support 
to this view. 

The points on which he lays stress as 
affecting our judgment of Charles V.’s 
conduct are somewhat minute—for example, 
the late date at which Charles received the 
Papal communications, and the conduct of 
Urban’s two ambassadors, on whose history 
he throws a new light. But it is scarcely 
by arguments based on detail that he can 
succeed in freeing his king from responsi- 
bility for the hopeless impasse to which 
he reduced the whole ecclesiastical world. 
However hopeful Charles might feel of an 
ultimate Clementine victory, however earnest 
he might be in his attempts to bring his 
Pope to Rome, posterity, to whom his failure 
a must judge his action unfavour- 
ably. 

M. Valois’s book is a great effort of 
research, and yet it can hardly be called 
interesting. It is one of those works which 


historical summary cannot always be happily 
combined, for it is the business of the student 
of manuscripts to produce fuel, and that of 
the historian to consume it with the least 
possible smoke. The student of manuscripts 
is inclined to lay chief stress on matter that 
has not already seen the light. The his- 
torian discovers, as a rule, that the most 
important facts are known, and have only 
to be re-interpreted. It is due entirely to 
the difficulties arising from its method that 
the work falls short of the highest excellence. 








An Introduction to the History of the Church 
of England from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Henry Offley Wakeman, 
M.A. (Rivington, Percival & Co.) 

Mr. Wakeman’s excellent manual of 

Exglish Church history is, unfortunately, 

one of those books which touch at many 

points questions of controversy into which 
the Atheneum cannot follow the author. His 

position, we need hardly say, is that of a 

strict Anglican; and those who are unwilling 

to carry back the history and traditions of 
the English Church beyond the Reforma- 
tion have not been slow to detect the dan- 
gerous elements—all the more dangerous 
because of the quiet assurance and the 
literary finish with which they are put forth 

—contained in Mr. Wakeman’s book. We 

are not sure that from an opposite side the 

work is not equally assailable, for the 
author never forgets that the “ ecclesia 

Anglicana” of Magna Charta was a 

national Church as well as a branch of the 

Church Catholic. If there is safety in the 

avoidance of extremes, Mr. Wakeman has 

chosen the safe course; and, indeed, his 
temper and moderation are everywhere con- 
spicuous. Speaking of St. Anselm, he says: 

‘* Future generations might come to recognize 
that the national law of a civilized state was, 
with all its imperfections, a surer guarantee of 
justice than the elaborate code of a foreign 
power which was always open to political and 
often to pecuniary bribes. In the days of Anselm 
it was notso. Probably, amid all the govern- 
ments of Europe, the Papacy at that time was 
the most pure. Certainly it was purity itself 
when compared to the Court of Rufus.” 

Not less enlightened and free from pre- 
judice is the discussion of the motives and 
aims which gave enduring importance to 
the disputes between Henry II. and Thomas 
Becket, though Mr. Wakeman does not state 
quite clearly the precise issue affecting the 
trial of criminal clerks which was established 
a few years ago by Prof. Maitland. To say 
that ‘‘a clerk accused of crime was to be 
tried in the ecclesiastical court, but on con- 
viction was to be brought into the king’s 
court to receive sentence,’’ is not incorrect 
as it stands, but it does not explain the 
whole matter. No doubt Mr. Wakeman 
was unwilling to load a popular book with 
technicalities. But we should be doing the 
author grave injustice if we seemed to imply 
that he had no design beyond producing a 
popular book. That he has produced such 
a book is undoubted ; but it is also a learned 
book, that is to say, it is the result of long 
and scholarly studies. Its great merit is 
that its learning is kept in the background 
and the narrative made as plain as possible. 
The scholar will profit much by it, while 
any educated person will be able to under- 


going defender of the medizeval Church of 
England. He knows her weak points and 
criticizes them without reserve. Indeed, 
we think he has hardly done justice to the 
immense development of religious life and 
activity, of church building and monastery 
founding, which reached its zenith at an 
unexpected epoch in the reign of King 
Stephen. 

Passing on to the period of the Reforma- 
tion, Mr. Wakeman puts in the clearest pos- 
sible form what may be called the High 
Church doctrine of the continuity of the 
Anglican Church, which is not, we think, 
disputed by serious students of that period. 
It has, however, as we have said, to bear 
the opposition of a considerable force of 
religious opinion which takes the essence 
of the modern English Church to lie in its 
Protestantism, and understands the word 
to involve a protest not merely against 
the Papal authority, but also against the 
Catholic tradition. Into this dispute the 
Atheneum cannot enter. Still less can it 
approach the question, which of late has 
led to momentous results in the Roman 
Church, with respect to the validity of 
Anglican orders. But Mr. Wakeman has 
much to say on both these points, and even 
those who are committed to opposite views 
will be grateful for the lucidity and modera- 
tion with which he has stated his case. 

The account of the more recent history of 
the English Church is written with fresh- 
ness and a large-minded sympathy. The 
Nonjurors and Wesley are alike treated 
with discriminating fairness, though some- 
thing more might have been said of the 
immense services of the former to learning. 
Towards Whitefield Mr. Wakeman is less 
tolerant, but he admits fully the value of 
the Evangelical movement in one side at 
least of the Church’s mission. The book 
as a whole is certainly the most scholarly 
text-book of its subject written within 
moderate limits, and addressed to a wide 
audience. We believe it has already been 
accepted as such, and it will be some time 
before it is dislodged from its position. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Mutable Many. By Robert Barr. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Mr. Barr’s latest novel, though it is of 
considerable length; can be read throughout 
with little cessation of interest. Much pains 
has been bestowed on it, an effort is made 
to avoid the elaboration of the obvious and 
commonplace incidents of the story; and it is 
difficult to describe any portion of the book 
as being below the average level of the 
whole. In form it consists of an account 
of the affairs of a large factory in London, 
with the inevitable strikes and contests 
between the manager of the concern and the 
workpeople. The manager’s only daughter 
is the heroine, who is, it must be confessed, 
a somewhat conventional type of the young 
lady of the day; but she is the only one 
of the dramatis persone to whom the epithet 
can be applied. The workmen and their 
leaders are all carefully studied characters, 
and they are well presented to the reader. 
The novel rarely approaches to anything 
that is very great in art, though there are 
indications that the writer is capable of 








go to show that manuscript research and 


stand it. Mr. Wakeman is no thorough- 


very successful efforts. It is pleasant to 
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notice that the novel is devoid of the element 
of ‘‘ padding” which so frequently marks 
the fiction of the time, especially where the 
author is under a contract to write so many 
thousand words by a particular date, and 
it would be hard to point to any portion 
of Mr. Barr’s ‘The Mutable Many’ which 
is slipshod or hasty in composition. With 
regard to the class of readers who are likely 
to be attracted by the volume, it may be 
said that the book is as well suited to the 
drawing-room as it is to the club table. 
The so-called art critic of the day will 
hardly appreciate the uses to which Mr. 
Barr puts him with a view to ‘ booming” 
an incapable and ignorant painter into 
notoriety and eventually into success. 


Did He Deserve It? 

(Downey & Co.) 
Moratiy Mr. Moucell was not a great cha- 
racter, but he was very clever and enor- 
mously energetic, with admirable manners. 
He was a good father, and the only really 
discreditable thing that can be laid to his 
charge is that he wrote a scathing review 
of a book that he admired, which had been 
written by a young man who had been his 
guest, and who trusted in his friendship. 
Why, precisely, Mr. Moucell did this we do 
not quite know. He was not the man to 
indulge in spite for self-satisfaction alone. 
But as his action could in no way further 
his plans for his own good, we may assume 
that on this occasion Mr. Moucell did a low 
thing to retaliate on a youth who had deeply 
disappointed him. Mrs. Riddell tells her 
story pleasantly and brightly, and in Paul, 
Mr. Moucell’s youngest son, nicknamed the 
“‘ Apostle” because of his unholy language, 
she has made a distinct success. Altogether 
it is a particularly agreeable story, and the 
reader is not much perplexed as to whether 
Mr. Moucell deserved his ultimate good for- 
tune or not. 


By Mrs. Riddell. 


A Bride's Madness. By Allen Upward. 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith.) 


Ir must go hard with the writer of a 
detective’s story if he cannot at least make 
it interesting to read. With a _ good 
mystery and a gradual unravelling of the 
plot there is every facility for an author to 
excite his reader’s curiosity, always pro- 
vided that he does not confine himself to 
a mere repetition of stale tricks and inci- 
dents. Mr. Upward has been fairly suc- 
cessful, because he has displayed a certain 
amount of ingenuity and invention, but a 
critical reader will not altogether acquit 
him of clumsiness in construction. His 
coroner, for instance, is more stupid than 
any real coroner could be. His lunatic has 
nothing like an adequate motive for going 
mad. His mad doctor is readier for ghastly 
crime than the late Charles Reade would 
have admitted to be possible. His earl sins 
against all probability in appointing an 
incumbent to a living just outside the gates 
of a duke’s castle. His heir to an earldom 
ought to have known better than to want 
to marry his daughter to a baronet who has 
a wife still living, and at the same moment 
to use the said baronet as an instrument for 
the murder of somebody else. The list of 
startling incidents which we jotted down as 
we read this book of less than three hundred 


pages is not exhausted, but the instances 
already given will suffice to show that Mr. 
Upward’s inventiveness is more prolific than 
convincing. 


Les Trois Filles de Pieter Waldorp. Par 
Jean Bertheroy. (Paris, Colin & Cie.) 
Tris novel is another item in the well- 
written series “‘pour les jeunes filles,” of 
which we have recently mentioned several. 
It is a prettily told story of happy and of 

unhappy love. 








Sketches Awheel in Fin de Siécle Iberia. By 
Fanny B. Workman and William H. 
Workman. With Illustrations and a Map. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

On the Trail of Don Quixote. By C. A. 
Jaccaci. Illustrated by Daniel Vierge. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Turse two books by American travellers 
have more merit than most of the volumes 
that yearly appear about Spain; but that, 
unfortunately, is not to pay them a high 
compliment. 

Dr. Workman and his wife made a tour 
on bicycles along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean from the French frontier to 
Cadiz, and thence by Seville and Merida 
to Madrid. They got as far in the north-west 
as Zamora, and thence through Valladolid 
and Burgos they went to Zaragossa, and 
finally passed through Pampeluna to Irun. 
Apparently, though they rode long distances, 
they were not fanatical bicyclists, taking 
the railway occasionally when it suited 
their convenience; and they seldom incurred 
a comment like that of the peasant 
who, when they were pushing their 
bicycles up the steep hills of Navarre, told 
them that he was better off than they, as 
his mule did his work. They were the sub- 
ject of many newspaper paragraphs, being 
usually described as a ‘‘ matrimonio ingles ” 
(an English married couple) “con bicicletas 
magnificas,” a description which did not 
offend their patriotism; and they were 
everywhere received with true Spanish 
courtesy, the only exceptions being a few 
muleteers in Murcia whose animals took 
fright at the bicycles. On one occasion, 
indeed, they had a narrow escape from an 
Albacete knife :— 

‘*On a lonely stretch between Alicante and 
Elche we espied ahead a caravan of some twenty 
teams coming towards us. The front waggon, 
drawn by four mules, was minus its driver, who 
was riding in the second waggon. As we came 
abreast of it the mules made a dash for the side, 
dragging the waggon over the edge of the road- 
bed, which was raised about three feet. The 
driver, a huge, bull-headed, ruftianly fellow, 
with a bloated, sunburned face, jumped down, 
and, instead of looking after his mules, made a 
spring for the male member of our party, who 
had dismounted, and seized his wheel with 
threatening manner and words. Involuntarily 
one hand was carried to the revolver pocket, 
but instantly withdrawn, as the uselessness of 
making any resistance in the presence of a score 
of teamsters was evident. Seeing this move- 
ment, and thinking probably a knife was about 
to be drawn, the man let go his hold of the 
wheel and, beside himself with anger, sprang to 
the back of his waggon and excitedly sought 
something there. We then started to walk on, 
but had not advanced many steps when, turning, 
we beheld him only a few feet distant, rushing 
upon us with a knife twelve to eighteen inches 





long in his hand, his fiendish face livid with 


rage. There was no time now for drawing a 
revolver, the assailant was too near for that, 


He crouched down and drew back his 
arm to strike. There seemed to be no 
chance of escape. The stab of the gleaming 
blade could almost be felt, the exact spot where 
it would enter be judged. It was one of those 
moments when one feels absolutely defenceless 
in the face of almost certain death. Fortunately, 
one of his companions, who saw what he was 
about, sprang upon him and caught his arm just 
at the critical moment, and two others coming 
up held him, telling us to go on. This sort of 
adventure was becoming a trifle too frequent to 
suit our fancy. We had not come to Spain to 
measure our prowess with that of intoxicated 
teamsters ; we neither aspired to the glory of 
shooting them, nor did we court the notoriety 
of falling a sacrifice to their brutal passions, 
The stupid mule, the cause of the trouble, was 
in use everywhere, and up to this point his 
stupidity had steadily increased. While it 
seemed almost foolhardy to continue the journey 
with bicycles if this state of affairs was to last, 
as we had now nearly finished with the coast 
provinces, we determined to push on, hoping 
for better things in other parts. In this we 
were not mistaken. After leaving Murcia the 
people were entirely different and never gave 
us occasion to complain.” 

Dr. Workman found the roads of variable 
quality: in Old Castile, Leon, and Navarre 
they were excellent; in Catalonia, Valencia, 
Murcia, and the southern half of New 
Castile, they were bad, and also in Aragon. 
In these provinces 


‘* our route lay over long reaches of road, with 
wide well-laid-out roadway of sand or clay, 
entirely innocent of the macadamising or other 
constructive process. Through the centre of 
this ran a single track, formed by three ruts 
from six inches to a foot deep; the side ruts 
made by the narrow tyres of the high-wheeled 
carts used in that section, and the centre one 
by the animals harnessed one before the other. 
The sides of the roadway were occupied either 
by heaps of stones or by large stones placed 
at short intervals, so as to prevent the use of 
any part except the centre. The only available 
path for us was the central mule track, which, 
always narrow and never smooth, demanded 
the greatest skill and attention in riding. Often 
riding was impossible, and we were obliged to 
perform the arduous task of pushing our loaded 
machines over the soft and uneven mule track, 
walking ourselves along the ridges on either 
side. On meeting with teams, which never 
moved out of their course for us, the incon- 
venience of getting out of the track and getting 
into it again after they had passed can be 
imagined. Still worse was it when we were 
obliged to pass them, as we had to hurry by on 
the heavy, obstructed roadside in order to mount 
again ahead.” 

‘‘In most countries it is usually considered, 
and is probably true, that roads under Govern- 
ment control are the best; hence one might 
expect the ‘caminos reales’ to be better than 
the ‘caminos communales.’ This is not by any 
means always the case, many of the latter being 
greatly superior to many of the former, and 
more than once we left the Government for the 
communal road with the greatest sense of relief. 
Ford, relying perhaps a little too much on the 
general principle, says: ‘ Whenever a traveller 
hears a road spoken of as ‘‘arrecife, camino 
real,” he may be sure that it is good.’ Had 
Ford in 1895 ridden a bicyclette over some 
stretches of camino real, the acquaintance of 
which we made, he might have modified his 
statement. So far, then, as the character of 
these two classes of roads is concerned, they 
may be treated as one and the same. Spain is 
a large country, and no one term is descriptive 





of its roads asa whole. It has some that may 


be called excellent, and many that are good, 
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being macadamised and well constructed, witha 
hard, fairly smooth surface. Many more, though 
rideable, are rough, badly made, and poorly kept 
up. Still, others—and these a not inconsider- 
able portion in some sections—can only be 
spoken of as abominable, being now, if they 
ever were tolerable, thoroughly worn out, or 
merely tracks in the sand or clay soil.” 


We have quoted freely from Dr. Work- 
man’s account of the roads because it is the 
most valuable part of his book. He wisely 
refrains from borrowing much padding 
from the guide-books, and he does not bore 
his readers with many details of personal 
discomforts. The consequence is, he has 
not a great deal to tell us. He has no 
special knowledge of architecture or Spanish 
history, and his book contains little that 
is not familiar to most tourists in Spain. 
There is, to be sure, an amusing description 
of a French travelling quack who had 
settled himself at Tarancon, a small place 
near Aranjuez, and taught the hostess of the 
posada to cook ; but the following account 
of the inconveniences caused to bicycle 
riders in out-of-the-way places by Spanish 
curiosity is better worth quoting :— 


‘‘ With decided misgivings we alighted before 
the primitive ‘fonda’ of Tarancon, the only 
town of even slight importance between Aran- 
juez and Cuenca. We asked for the patron, 
who, with his wife, came into the court to meet 
us. They expressed their regret at not being 
able to accommodate us, as the house was full, 
and then proceeded to ask where we were from, 
how far we had come, where we were going, and, 
above all, how many kilometres we could make 
anhour. As nothing is gained by abruptness in 
Spain, we satisfied their curiosity and then 
appealed to the man. 

‘**Can you not get us a room somewhere in 
the town ?’ 

“** Ves,’ he replied vaguely, his eyes riveted 
on the cyclometer of the woman’s machine, ‘I 
think so.’ Then with a look of delight at the 
bright thought that occurred to him, ‘ That 
measures the distance, does it not ?’ 

‘* We nodded, and asked again, ‘ Will you get 
us a room ?’ 

“**Oh, yes, I will soon see about it. How 
many kilometres an hour did you say ?’ 

‘** Fifteen to eighteen, as the road is,’ we 
answered, inwardly enraged ; ‘ but your honour 
will get us a room soon, we are tired.’ 

‘** Yes, yes,’ and then he added, his estimate 
of our powers being evidently influenced by the 
enormous stories circulated among the people 
since the introduction of the bicycle, ‘ eighteen 
kilometres is nothing; we have a man in Taran- 
con who rides fifty an hour.’ 

‘We came near telling him the man was a 
liar, but refrained, only remarking he must be 
exceptionally strong and carry no luggage. Un- 
lucky word luggage ; that struck him, and he 
was aflame to know how many pounds ‘ equip- 
age’ we each carried. We promptly told him, 
and, looking at the time, found we had been 
twenty minutes before the door of the fonda. 

‘*His wife, who had disappeared, now re- 
turned with her list of questions. ‘Is the 
Sefiora tired ?’ 

‘**Ves, dead tired,’ hoping to expedite matters 
in regard to the room. 

‘** * Does the Seiiora always wear thin blouses 
on the road ?’ 

‘** Yes, when it is warm.’ 

‘*We were preparing to leave in despair when 
a tall, slender man, with a beard, wearing a 
threadbare, shiny, black frock-coat, joined the 
group. He spoke to us in French, asking if he 
could be of service to us. We replied we feared 
not, as the patron knew very well what we 
wanted, but either could not or would not 
accommodate us.” 





The title of Mr. Jaccaci’s volume reminds 
us of Inglis’s ‘Rambles in the Footsteps of 
Don Quixote’; but it is free from the affec- 
tations and cumbersome machinery of the 
older writer, and as an illustrator of Spanish 
life Daniel Vierge is very different from 
Cruikshank. It is a real misfortune that 
artist and author, instead of making the 
tour together, made it in successive 
years, and consequently the connexion 
between the masterly sketches of Vierge 
and Mr. Jaccaci’s letterpress is frequently 
slight—the cuts belonging to one tour 
and the printed text to another! Mr. 
Jaccaci, for some unexplained reason, ap- 
pears to have visited La Mancha in the 
hottest season of the year, and, instead of 
riding, he seems for the most part to have 
gone about in a cart drawn by a mule. 
He must have endured a shocking amount 
of discomfort; but he wisely says little 
about it. He has the advantage of having 
been often in Spain, and he seems to 
speak the language well, but he has im- 
bibed, apparently, from Mr. Watts the un- 
founded idea that Cervantes had a dislike 
to the Inquisition and the Church. This 
is a vain Protestant delusion. Cervantes 
speaks of the Inquisition as other Spanish 
writers of the time did. They by no means 
scrupled to have a fling at its expense, but 
they never questioned its value or its bene- 
ficent effect. There is, in fact, no reason 
to suppose that Cervantes looked on the 
Inquisition with the eyes of his nineteenth 
century commentators. 

Mr. Jaccaci is not a writer of distinction, 
and his opening pages are disappointing ; 
but his hearty sympathy with the Spanish 
peasantry and his knowledge of their ways 
are attractive, and every now and again a 
little passage on their peculiarities or a frag- 
ment descriptive of scenery arrests the atten- 
tion. The following passage regarding the 
household of the innkeeper at Argamasilla, 
a Spanish peasant-farmer enriched beyond 
his fellows by a legacy, is excellent :— 

‘** Gregorio’s was a well-to-do farming family, 
having meat once a day during the harvest time. 
In ordinary times, of course, they had it but 
once a week. The meat was always served in 
a sort of soup. The girls, with flowered kerchiefs 
around their necks, the men in shirt-sleeves, with 
red turban-like rags on their heads, barefooted 
all, dipped their wooden spoons democratically 
into the same bowl. There was no attempt at 
conversation, only at times the sharp voice of 
the amo would tell some labourer to go slow, 
warning him that he was eating more than his 
portion. The hanger-on before mentioned would 
sit against a pillar, his old frame bent over his 
staff, and, keeping his keen, knowing eyes 
looking steadfastly away from the table, appear 
perfectly indifferent as to what was going on...... 
‘Toward the middle of the dinner the ama would 
ask him to join the circle, whereupon Gregorio, 
venting his displeasure, would make chilling 
remarks, such as ‘The door of the posada was 
as wide open as the gates of the city,’ to which 
the gentlemanly fellow would answer mildly, 
‘Yes, Sefior, and I hope many good things may 
come in through it besides dust.’ ”’ 

The following account of the Sierra 
Morena throws light on Don Quixote’s 
sojourn in that region :— 

‘* We went up a slope, which, ending abruptly 
a short distance above, seemed to be sur- 
mounted by a sober mass of deep purple, the 
chain of summits forming the dorsal fin of the 
Sierras. After that first impression we found 








ourselves going down and across desert ridges 
and spurs whose monotonous, tawny hide made 
the most effective of foregrounds to the great 
serrated mountains unveiled now from base to 
summit, their shapes and scars blended into an 
harmonious medley of luminous colours—step- 
ping-stones to the inexpressible radiance of the 
unbroken, deep azure above. Our path went 
meandering downward over the sharp live rock 
which cut into one’s shoes, and as we advanced 
the rugged desolation of our surroundings made 
the airy and transparent curtain of the Sierras, 
growing in height before us, seem a mirage...... 
One loses all sense of direction in these chaotic 
wastes, peopled only by flocks of hills, pressing 
around and filling the horizon on three sides 
with strange and varied forms. The heat is 
stifling in these close gulleys, and it was only 
when our descent suddenly ceased and we began 
to ascend that one could breathe comfortably.” 
Both writers dwell on the extreme poverty 
of the mass of the country people and their 
honesty and self-respect. When Mr. 
Jaccaci parted with his guide he gave him 
a small sum beyond the stipulated price :— 


‘*T asked him to accept the little gift as a 
small acknowledgment of his loyal services. He 
continued to look embarrassed, but finally 
thanked me and went away. An hour after he 
returned with the extra compensation. ‘No, 
Seiior,’ he said ; ‘I can’t take this. We made 
our price. It was more than I usually get, and 
this job was an easy one; I am the gainer. We 
stand quits, and I could not think well of myself, 
nor would you think as kindly of me, if I were 
to take your gift.’ 

‘**But, man, I consider you have earned 
it by the money you saved me in your purchases 
at the posadas,’ 

‘**« That was a bargain, Sefior. No ; you must 
take this back. Let me shake hands with you 
as with a friend, and God be with you and 


2» 


yours. 


Dr. Workman has a story to tell of the 
honesty of a Madrid beggar :— 

‘¢ Another incident shows a bright side even 
to Spanish beggar life. A traveller stopping 
in Madrid had been in the habit of giving a 
few centimos daily to a little girl on the street. 
One morning as he passed the corner where 
she stood, he gave her as he supposed the 
usual sum. Presently he heard some one call- 
ing him, and looking around saw her running 
after him. On overtaking him she held up a 
two-peseta piece and said, ‘ Your honour has 
always given me centimos, but to-day by mis- 
take this was among them.’” 

The cuts of Daniel Vierge deserve high 
praise. Their spirit, variety, and fidelity 
are admirable. Nobody catches the true 
spirit of Spanish every-day life as cer- 
tainly as this admirable artist, and the book 
is worth buying for the illustrations. The 
printing is fairly handsome, but the spellin 
eccentric, some of it being neither Englis. 
nor American; and M. Jusserand, we may 
add, figures as M. Tusserand. 








RECENT VERSE. 

Ir is not easy to assign to Miss Nora 
Hopper her due positionamong poets. Neither 
by matter nor by form can she claim recognition 
among the great names, and there can be no 
question of placing her among the crowded 
ranks of minor moderns, empty, musical, deri- 
vative. If Miss Hopper strikes a distinctive 
note she strikes it firmly, and it echoes in more 
than our mere ears. Perhaps the difficulty of 
classification arises from our habit of confusing 
two very different types of work — the in- 
clusion of mere verse-writers among ‘‘minor 
poets.” There should be at least three classes 
—the great poets, the lesser poets, and the 
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writers of mere verse, good, bad, and intoler- 


able. It is to the second of these classes that 
Miss Hopper belongs by right of imagination, 
insight, fancy, of a real power over words, a 
real grasp of ideals. Many of the qualities 
that make Christina Rossetti dear to us are 
found in Miss Hopper’s work—notably the in- 
describable charm that invests old tales with 
the true glamour, and makes Miss Hopper’s 
Celtic tales so different from and so superior 
to those even of Mr. W. B. Yeats. Amid the 
pleasure that Under Quicken Boughs (Lane) 
affords, we are, however, conscious of a poig- 
nant resentment of Miss Hopper’s Irish lore. 
There are too many folk-names and too many 
place-names — Tir-na-n’Og, Maureen, KHireag, 
Ma Bouchaleen Bwee, and other uncouth foreign 
sounds trip up continually the run of the 
rhymes. This introduction of Irish words 
into English verse is to the full as irritating as 
the lady novelist’s detestable habit of inter- 
larding her narrative with French phrases. 
We beg Miss Hopper to cease from this in- 
justice to her pretty muse. The stumbling- 
block of these same Irish names bars quotation 
from the more original and charming of her 
poems. But as an example of Miss Hopper's 
other verse ‘ Helen of Troy’ may well be noted. 
The rhyme of ‘“ Helen” to ‘‘dwell in” is no 
doubt perfect to an ear used to the one-vowelled 
Trish speech :— 
Iam that Helen, that very Helen 
Of Leda born in the days of old: 


Men's hearts were as inns that | might dwell in; 
Houseless I wander to-night and cold. 


Because man loved me, no god takes pity, 
My ghost goes wailing where I was Queen! 
Alas, my chamber in Troy’s tall city, 
My golden couches, my hangings green ! 


Wasted with fire are the halls they built me, 
And sown with salt are the streets I trod, 

Where flowers they scattered, and spices spilt me— 
Alas, that Zeus is a jealous god! 


Softly I went on my sandals golden; 
Of love and pleasure I took my fill; 

With Paris’ kisses my lids were holden, 
Nor guessed I, when life went at my will, 
That the Fates, behind me, went softlier still. 

If Miss Hopper’s place is hard to fix, that of 
the gentleman who desires to be known as 
‘**Q” is still harder to assign. Miss Hopper 
maintains, generally, a high level, whereas 
**Q” often flounders helpless in sloughs of 
awkwardness—often ambles a very long way by 
the road of commonplace. But, on the other 
hand, ‘‘Q” has, here and there and now and 
then, a fire and a force far stronger than any- 
thing Miss Hopper has as yet put forth. ‘ Doom 
Ferry’ in Poems and Ballads (Methuen & Co.) is 
an excellent example of this grim power—an 
example, unfortunately, too long for quotation. 
But ‘ Shadows’ shall presently speak for itself. 
The perfect presentment of a whole tragedy in 
three short verses is a feat of which any poet 
might well be proud. And for all the book’s 
weaknesses this achievement, to our mind, 
would pay, even were it unsupported by other 
poems of like strength and colour. As it is, 
**Q” should take courage. The question in his 
delightful ‘Envoi’ is answered. Two such 
poems as ‘Doom Ferry’ and ‘Shadows’ are 
more than the critic dares to hope for in one 
book of modern verse :— 

SHADOWS. 
As I walked out on Hallows’ E’en 
I saw the moon sway thin and green; 


I saw beside, in Fiddler's Wynd, 
Two hands that moved upon a blind. 


As I walked out on Martin’s Feast 

I heard a woman say to a priest— 

‘“* His grave is digged, his shroud is sewn; 
And the child shall pass for his very own.” 


But whiles they stood beside his tomb 
I heard the babe laugh out in her womb— 
‘* My hair will be black as his was red, 
And I have a mole where his heart bled.” 

Mr. Victor Plarr is entitled to a very respect- 
able place among minor versifiers, and so great 
is the charm of the personality visible through 
his work that we heartily wish the fates had 
dowered him a little more generously, and thus 
placed him among the minor poets. Through- 





out his book entitled In the Dorian Mood 
(Lane) breathes a spirit of kindliness. The 
love of high ideals, the constant company of 
noble dreams, are plain to see. But a weary 
classicism often mars the expression of a fine 
thought, and an equally tiresome carelessness 
spoils the telling of more than one good ballad 
tale. Mr. Plarr has not yet learnt to condense; 
worse, we fear that he has not even learnt the 
need for condensation. His best poem is, of 
course, one of the shortest, and is a happy 
example of what he might do could he only be 
persuaded that the lyrics of the ordinary verse- 
writer are usually valuable in direct proportion 
to their brevity. The little poem has charm, 
grace, felicity, and a pathetic note underlying 
all. If Mr. Plarr would only give us more like 
it we could forgive him the tedium of his hundred 
and eleven pages :— 
EPITAPHIUM CITHARISTR.E. 
Stand not uttering sedately 
Trite oblivious praise above her ! 


Rather say you saw her lately 

Lightly kissing her last lover. 
Whisper not, ‘‘ There is a reason 

Why we bring her no white blossom ” : 
Since the snowy bloom ’s in season 

Strow it on her sleeping bosom : 


Oh, for it would be a pity 
To o’erpraise her, or to flout her : 
She was wild and sweet, and witty— 
Let’s not say dull things about her. 

By means of a nicely printed and nicely 
bound little book, Songs of Love and Death 
(Dent & Co.), containing the metrical expres- 
sion of gloomy commonplace, Miss Margaret 
Armour has doubtless been able to present to 
her friends an agreeable keepsake, and we 
should be the last to grudge that simple pleasure 
either to her or to them. Let such books be 
printed privately, by all means; but why they 
should be published and offered for sale to a 
public that buys little poetry except for presents, 
and that little only the hall-marked, is a pro- 
blem that passes understanding. Mr. W. B. 
MacDougall announces on the title-page that 
he has ‘‘illustrated and decorated” the work. 
Tastes differ; these ‘‘illustrations and decora- 
tions’ may please Miss Armour and her friends. 
All things are possible. 

In The Song-Book of Bethia Hardacre (Chap- 
man & Hall) Mrs. Fuller Maitland has brought 
together, apparently, most, if not all, of the 
occasional verse which figured in her two pre- 
ceding volumes—‘The Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre’ and ‘The Saltonstall Gazette.’ She 
makes a pretty pretence that these lyrics, 
quatrains, couplets, and what not, have been 
selected by ‘‘ Bethia Hardacre” from certain 
books of verse written and published by 
members of the Hardacre family between 1598 
and 1897. That the verse supposed to be issued 
between 1598 and 1682 should exhibit, more or 
less, the characteristics of seventeenth century 
work is not surprising ; but it would seem from 
that which Mrs. Maitland assigns to the period 
between 1889 and 1897 that the later Hard- 
acres have aped in their poesy the manner of 
their progenitors. This ‘Song-Book,’ in fact, 
is in the seventeenth century style throughout ; 
nor is the general effect at all unpleasing. The 
mimicry of the old method, alike of feeling, 
thought, and expression, is very neatly done. 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland evidently has a natural 
affinity to the writers whose voice she so agree- 
ably echoes in these pages. It is easy to see, 
for example, under whose influence she wrote 
the following stanzas ‘ To Cynthia ’:— 


Think not that with your gay Apparel 
I fain would quarrel. 

*Tis but a Niggard who denies 

To Beauty her Accessories, 

As well condemn the Violetts blue 
For sparkling in the Morning’s Dew, 
Or Meadows when enriched they be 
With Spring-time’s sweet Embroidery. 
But, when the cunning of the Dress 
Provokes a proud Self-consciousness, 
When Girdle’s clasp and Riband's tie 
Permit the Thrills of Vanity; 

When flowing Silks and Lace I see 
Kclipsing sweet Simplicity— 

Then, of a surety, I confess 

I love not Art but Artlessness, 





SOUTH AFRICAN TALES, 


Mr P. Firzpatricx’s little volume, called The 
Outspan (Heinemann), after the first of its six 
stories, is quite one of the most worthy contri- 
butions to South African light literature of 
recent years. The stories, though indepen- 
dent of sport, are chiefly concerned with the 
ruder and picturesque aspects of the life lived 
by English adventurers, either in the open veldt 
or far away from the well - established towns, 
Nearly all of them are very good reading, but 
as in most groups, whether of tales or anything 
else, one figure stands out as superior in interest 
to its neighbours. Soltké, the hero of the second 
story, is a character sketch of strongly marked 
originality, and the episode of his association 
with certain transport riders of Delagoa Bay 
forms the subject-matter of a humorous yet 
tragic narrative, that is the more moving for the 
complete restraint of its closing scene. This 
story attains so high a level of excellence that 
we grudge the place given in its company to 
‘The Pool,’ a camp-fire yarn of mere grim 
ugliness, which is happily the only exception 
that appears to the honest human interest and 
general correct taste of the work. 


Hans van Donder, by Mr. Charles Montague 
(Constable & Co.), is a romantic short novel 
with a good though simple plot, compounded of 
old-fashioned ingredients, such as love at first 
sight, rivalry, treachery, gratitude, and mar- 
vellous coincidence. Hunting exploits figure 
so largely in its action that we had almost 
described it as a boys’ book; but the timely 
recollection that hardly any kind of sport is 
now the exclusive privilege of the rougher sex 
induces a general recommendation to all youth- 
ful readers without reservation. It is to the 
youthful or unsophisticated mind that the 
quasi - supernatural passages in Hans van 
Donder’s adventures will most successfully ap- 
peal. To minds of this stamp ‘‘ Kleinboy ”—the 
little Bushman who is saved by the hero, at the 
bidding of a mysterious impulse, from a battue 
in which his wretched tribe are slaughtered by 
a Dutch commando to avenge some cattle thefts, 
and acts the grateful mouse’s part towards 
his benefactor when the right moment comes 
—will be both a real and a lovable personage. 
But why cannot Mr. Montague dispense with 
an introductory scene bringing his hero to 
the front in a monologue? This form of 
presentation would seem to have an irre- 
sistible charm for his pen, and it has un- 
questionable advantages under certain cond- 
tions ; but where an elaborate story, containing 
many scenes and spreading over much time, is 
to be told, it is unconvincing, and in this par- 
ticular instance results in discrepancies that 
damage the artistic value of the book. For the 
Hans van Donder who figures throughout twenty 
pages as Mr. Montague’s slow-witted host, how- 
ever likely to have borne himself during his 
‘* April years of blood ” in the manner described 
further on, loses his identity as the monologue 
merges disproportionately minute exposition of 
Boer manners in real history, and could no 
more have recounted his strange experiences, 
whether psychical or merely mundane, as they 
are here circumstantially set forth, than he 
could have played the ‘‘ Wanderer Fantasia 
with his pipe-stem on his square gin-bottle. 








CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 


Les Fabulistes Latins. Par L. Hervieux.— 
Vol. IV. Eudes de Cheriton et ses Dérives. 
(Paris, Firmin-Didot.)—In the first edition of 
his ‘Fabulistes Latins’ M. Hervieux placed 
Odoof Cheriton among the imitators of Phedrus. 
But the dependence of Odo upon Phzedrus being 
slight, he has now been assigned an indepen- 
dent position. In this new edition the material 


has been entirely recast and much new informa- 
tion incorporated. Thanks chiefly to some re- 
searches made by English scholars, the birth- 
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place of Odo has been definitely fixed as Cheri- 
ton, near Folkestone, and some facts concerning 
him (including the date of his death) have been 
ascertained. This volume of M. Hervieux, 
which affords the same evidence of devoted love 
for scholarship as its predecessors, is of interest 
as supplying a missing chapter in the history of 
medieval literature. Odo seems to have de- 
signed his apologues for moral and homiletic 
uses, and M. Hervieux has done well to place 
side by side with the book of fables a collection 
of similar stories drawn from the sermons of the 
same writer. The tales, or rather the morals 
drawn from them or involved in them, often 
have considerable intrinsic interest. Odo, a 
cleric himself, is a severe critic of the failings 
of Churchmen, and particularly of Churchmen 
in high station. The incongruity between the 
luxury, cruelty, and rapacity of some bishops, 
and the humility which was their Christian duty, 
is often quaintly enforced. Thus (p. 268) a 
certain ‘‘ magister Parisiensis ” was pressed to 
give an address in presence of a king and several 
bishops. For some time he could not be induced 
to go beyond the utterance: ‘‘Stulti fuerunt 
Petrus et Paulus.” On being compelled to 
explain himself he said :— 

“The bishops believe that they are going to scale 

heaven in company with their bedecked horses, 
their dainty viands, their costly garments, their 
vices, and their luxuries. Well then, Peter and 
Paul, who endured poverty, tribulations, hunger, 
avd cold, were great fools, if they might have attained 
to God's glory on such easy terms as these prelates 
of ours.” 
In an interesting passage (p. 270) the devil 
prompts an abbot who ruled his monks 
“secundum evangelicam legem ” to add ‘*‘ prae- 
cepta” also. This the devil did to the end 
that he might catch more in his net ; ‘‘ for these 
‘precepta ’ are a net of his, and a snare spread 
between us and God.” A curious figure (p. 184) 
is the English soldier who, when drunk, pro- 
claims it an easy task for him to beat three 
Frenchmen, but, when in want, is a coward. 
Incidentally M. Hervieux protests against the 
statements made by two continental scholars 
that manuscripts in England are inaccessible, 
and eulogizes the courtesy with which he has 
been met by the keepers of our collections. 


Tjullingt Halbertsme Adversaria Critica. E 
Schedis Defuncti selegit, disposuit, edidit Hen- 
ricus van Herwerden. (Leyden, Brill )—The 
tempation to say ‘‘nil nisi bonum” of Van 
Herwerden’s pious memorial of a worthy friend 
is great, but must be resisted. Halbertsma’s 
labours in the sphere of textual criticism seem 
to have been mostly wasted in crude and cap- 
tious strictures on passages which are faultless. 
For instance, Il., i. 401, dAAa od tdév y’ 
eMMotoa, Oed, bre\boao Serpov, is condemned 
because Zeus was not actually bound, the poet 
being expected to speak by the card most pro- 
saically ; Il., i. 434, iordv & ivroddxy wéXacav 
Tpordvorow bpevres, receives the change zporo- 
vovor kaGevres, because, forsooth, xaOeuev ioria 
is found Od., ix. 72; IL, i. 474, wéAmovres is 
altered to OéX yovres to avoid an effective ‘‘ tauto- 
logy ” (Aristarchus), and because ‘* Activum 
#eArey nusquam nisi hoe loco invenitur,” an 
objection invalidated by the fact that wéArec Oar 
only occurs twice in the Iliad and once in the 
Odyssey ; Il., ii, 356, ‘EAevas déppijpara is 
changed to ‘KE. dpvpara with a redeeming 
“‘fortasse,” to which tasteless coinage, at any 
rate, Opijvijuara is preferable. Asch., ‘ Agam.,’ 
244, matpos Kat’ avdpovas edtparéfors | 
eueAvev, is transformed into 7. x. avdpava 
cvvtparé(ous EHeALev. Soph., ‘Cid. Col.,’ 1156, 
fot pév éuroXuv, altered by Nauck, is pro- 
nounced corrupt. Soph., ‘ Electra,’ 697, ioyvwv 
becomes <fs Svnv. Horace, Od., III. iv. 76, 
“inpositam celer ignis tnam” is distorted 
into ‘i, Enceladi i, A.” Many of the sug- 
gestions are harmless in themselves, and prove 
their author to have been a man of great 
learning, industry, and ingenuity. 








Aristophanis Ranae. Cum Prolegomenis et 
Commentariis. Edidit J. van Leeuwen, J.f. 
(Leyden, Sijthoff.)—Prof. van Leeuwen’s con- 
tributions to Mnemosyne on the ‘Ran’ have 
led scholars to expect that this edition would 
prove of high value, and it undoubtedly satisfies 
such anticipations. The Latin apparatus criticus 
and commentary are full, and evince a large 
acquaintance with the voluminous literature of 
the subject ; and the text is carefully treated, 
though not always with due conservatism. For 
instance, v. 117, dpafe tov d80v | dry Tayeor’ 
adiEoued’, x.7.A., is far better than Fritsche’s 
dpe vv dddv. The source of ei-et...... 
etAiooere SaxtvAors, v. 1314, should have been 
indicated, viz., Euripides’s ‘Orestes,’ 1432, 
Saxtirdos etAvooe (vulg. €Atooe). In the 
prolegomena it is argued that Aristophanes 
turned to literature and the under-world in 
disgust with politics and the condition of his 
country. 








RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 


Gabriele von Biilow, Daughter of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt: a Memoir, translated by Clara 
Nordlinger (Smith, Elder & Co.), is disappoint- 
ing. It was to be expected that the letters of 
William von Humboldt’s daughter, the wife 
of a Prussian statesman who represented his 
country in London for fourteen years, and was 
subsequently Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Berlin, would afford a good deal of information 
about the history, or, at any rate, the society 
of the period in which her husband played a 
prominent part. But the Baroness Biilow, 
although a highly-educated woman, seems to 
have been almost entirely absorbed in family 
and domestic matters, and she appears to have 
avoided social engagements as much as she 
could, and to have felt little affection for any 
one, unless it be Queen Adelaide, outside the 
circle of her own relations. Nor are her hus- 
band’s letters as here printed of much more 
general interest. Only a few notes on public 
events occur, and, like his description of Queen 
Victoria’s dissolving Parliament in 1837, they 
are rather tame. Perhaps the best passage in 
the book is an account of a visit of his to 
Windsor in October, 1838, when he wrote : — 

‘“When I alighted the housekeeper, whom you 
know, received me and conducted me down some 
lo»g passages to three beautiful rooms on the ground 
floor. I at once recognized the suite of apartments 
which used to belong to Prince George of Cambridge. 
Seige The Queen was exceedingly kind and friendly 
towards me all the time. At table, when I sat 
between them, I tried to amuse her and her mother 
as much as possible, and I often succeeded in making 
them laugh heartily. As you very correctly remark, 
laughiog is beneficial to the health, and therefore 
generally inculcates gratitude towards the laughing- 
doctor, so I hope the Queen will graciously continue 
to be well disposed towards me. At dinner she 
always honoured me by taking wine with me. We 
discussed the reading of novels among other things ; 
she said that as Princess Victoria she had not read 
a single one. Since her accession she bas read 
three, one by Sir Walter Scott, one by Cooper, and 
one by Bulwer...... The late King’s rooms are un- 
used; the Queen has chosen those formerly inhabited 
by Queen Adelaide, which are exactly above the 
apartments of Prince George of Cambridge. This 
gave me an opportunity of hearing the Queen play 
the piano and sing. It was at about six o’clock on 
the second day of my visit,and Her Majesty had 
just returned from visiting the Duchess of Glon- 
eester. When I told her at dinver of the pleasure 
I had enjoyed, she was quite concerned, because, as 
Lord Melbourne afterwards confided to me, she had 
confessed to him that she had been dancing about 
the room with her ladies-in-waiting, and had been 
quite extravagantly merry.” 

The translation is fairly good ; but Miss (?) Nord- 
linger, we should say, knows German better 
than she does English. She has, it seems, 
omitted ‘‘some details of purely domestic 
character and mere expressions of emotional 
feeling ”; still there is a good deal more of both 
than the British public will care for. There are 
many trifling misprints, such as ‘‘ Paul Peg” 
for Paul Pry. The well-known Lac de Gaube 





is twice called on p. 5 the ‘‘ Lac de Goule,” and 
some of the letters are misdated. 

Marie Hilton: her Life and Work, by 
J. Deane Hilton (Isbister), contains, on the 
whole, a worthy record of a most noble life. 
A member by adoption of the Society of 
Friends, Mrs. Hilton made a name for her- 
self among the passing generation of philan- 
thropists by her labours among the East-End 
poor. Many good people remember the en- 
thusiasm with which the créche founded by 
her on the Belgian model was received, and 
these pages show that few charitable institu- 
tions have been less abused. Mr. Hilton sets 
forth his mother’s organizing capacity, her 
large-heartedness, and her splendid courage, 
with a filial piety that is not in the least 
aggressive. He has, however, thrown his 
materials together rather loosely, and indulges 
in some irrelevant flings at rival East-End 
specialists. There is much sense in what he 
says, but it would have been more to the 
point in a signed review of, say, ‘The Child 
of the Jago.’ 

The third volume of Prof. W. M. Sloane’s 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte is published by the 
Century Company of New York, and in London 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The illustrations, 
although not all of equal merit, keep up toa 
high level; the coloured reproductions of 
large pictures are as a rule admirable, and a 
good deal of the black and white is also excel- 
lent. While we have no fault to find with the 
text, we do not know that we can praise it so 
unreservedly as we did that of the first volume. 
There are, perhaps, some slight signs of haste 
about it. If the delicate subject of the divorce 
from Josephine is handled with admirable truth, 
though very briefly, we can hardly say the same 
of the episodes connected with the Queen of 
Prussia. We are by no means convinced that 
Napoleon’s insinuations with regard to relations 
between her and Alexander, which, if they 
existed, were of political moment, are accurately 
described as ‘‘lying abuse.” Abuse there was, 
but whether the statements were untrue is 
a matter on which recent publications have 
caused a good deal of doubt in the minds of 
those who have followed them. Haste is per- 
haps responsible for some peculiarities of style ; 
for example, the sentence following the state- 
ment that Napoleon withdrew from the capital 
and held his court at Fontainebleau, and pre- 
ceding a passage from the memoirs of the Duc de 
Broglie, ‘‘ The air was all surcharged.” We do 
not quite know why the French aquarelle 
should be used for ‘‘ water-colour ” throughout 
the book, or why Josephine should be invariably 
denied her accent while her son is invariably 
accorded his. 








ORIENTALIA. 


Tue account of Herr Leo Hirsch’s visit to 
the Hadramautin 1892, Reisen in Siid-Arabien, 
Mahra-Land, und Hadrmiét (Leyden, Brill), will 
be welcome to Arabic scholars as well as to 
geographers and botanists. Adolph von Wrede, 
who visited this country in 1843, was not, says 
our author, an exact Arabic scholar, but neither 
was he a liar, as Alexander von Humboldt 
declared. Herr Hirsch seems to be a pro- 
fessional Arabist, and gives the exact pro- 
nunciation of names of districts, localities, and 
persons. Historical data regarding the Hadra- 
maut are scanty and uncertain. Our author 
has collected notes from the mouths of natives, 
whom he could understand better than his pre- 
decessor, and he is therefore more trustworthy. 
It is a pity that he devotes too much space to 
the description of personal details. We do not 
believe that we shall be better informed about 
the Hadramaut when we are told in what kind of 
cups the coffee was served by such and such a 
Sheikh, and similar details. Some explanations 
from Hebrew are not plausible. Our author 
says: ‘The name of money in general is here 
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bugésch, a word which I cannot derive, unless 
it comes from the Hebrew P32, to seek or 
demand.” It seems to us that bksh is an 
abbreviation from bakshish. Our author’s ex- 
planation of the name Hadramaut is forced. He 
regards the m as a formative, and compares the 
relative noun hadrami. The tradition in the Bible 
(Gen. x. 26) is Hazarmaveth, ‘‘ court of death”; 
but this cannot be meant literally, for the dis- 
trict of the Hadramaut is fertile and healthy. 
The LXX. retranscribes trov‘Acapyod. Herr 
Hirsch’s interesting diary comprises some Arabic 
model pieces, a catalogue of plants acquired 
during his travels, which is followed by an 
alphabetical index of names mentioned in the 
book, a table of the current money, a facsimile 
of a letter in Arabic, and a detailed map of the 
country, which is much more scientific than 
that of Von Wrede. There is no mention of 
inscriptions. 


The twelfth fasciculus of Prof. Jahn’s transla- 
tion with copious notes of Sirafi’s Arabic com- 
mentary on Sibawahi’s grammatical work has 
just been published (Berlin, Reuther). We 
can only repeat that the translator continues 
his task with great painstaking, and we hope 
that he will accomplish his work begun years 
ago. Arabic professors, whose speciality is 
Arabic grammar—for common students can 
scarcely grasp this technical work—will welcome 
the whole book with thanks. 

We are glad to announce the appearance of 
the first volume of the great Syriac lexicon 
which Monseigneur Thomas Audo, the Chaldean 
Archbishop of Urmi in Persia, has been pre- 
paring for several years past. It formsa thickish 
small folio volume of 492 pages, double columns, 
and is printed at the pressof the Dominican Fathers 
at Mossoul. The explanations of the words are 
given in Syriac, but they are short and to the 
point. Ina long preface the compiler discusses 
the subject of Syrian writing, authorship, and 
lexicography in general, and it is pleasing to find 
that he pays a well-merited tribute of respect 
to the labours of the late Dr. Payne Smith. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Report on the Canadian Archives, by Dr. 
Douglas Brymner (Ottawa, Dawson), is the title 
of a publication which the Canadian Government 
issue yearly and which the Government Archivist 
compiles. We have had nothing but praise for 
reports from the same pen, and the last deserves 
as high praise as any other. It is, indeed, of 
more general interest than several of them. Some 
very curious particulars are furnished of the con- 
ferences between the official authorities and the 
Indian representatives of the Six Nations. Still 
more interesting are the documents which 
appear in full relative to the position of the 
United States and Great Britain from 1807, 
when war was dreaded, till 1812, when war was 
declared. The letters of an adventurer named 
John Henry are printed here. He was em- 
ployed, somewhat rashly, by Sir James Craig, 
the Governor of Canada, to sound the people of 
New England as to their course in the event of 
a war between the two countries. He gave little 
information of value, and he offered to sell his 
letters for 125,000 dollars to the American Pre- 
sident. They were bought for 50,000 dollars 
through the intermediary of a so-called Count 
Crillon, who was a French police spy. Both 
Crillon and Henry disappeared after the money 
was received ; the letters, however, were placed 
before Congress, and caused as great and absurd 
a sensation as those of Hutchinson, which 
Franklin obtained surreptitiously and forwarded 
to the General Court of Massachusetts Bay. All 
the papers which Dr. Brymner has printed at 
length are worth reading, while those of which 
he has given the titles will aid the historical 
student of Canada. 

The True George Washington (Lippincott Com- 
pany) is a picture of the Father of his Country 
drawn by Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, which differs 





in some details from any other. From the fiction 
written by the Rev. M. L. Weems to the facts 
set forth by Mr. Ford, many lives of Washington 
have been written to little purpose. His cha- 
racter is no riddle; his life was very simple ; 
his public services are known to all men. Yet 
many persons appear to labour under the de- 
lusion that Washington was a veiled prophet. 
Mr. Ford has drawn the veil aside, and 
tells us at p. 57 that Washington was so 
deaf in 1789 as to hear little of the con- 
versation at a dinner-table ; that his teeth had 
troubled him even more than his ears; that as 
early as 1754 ‘‘ one of his teeth was extracted ”; 
that in 1760, when his mouth was open, ‘‘some 
defective teeth” were visible; that toothache 
was a frequent malady ; that in 1789 ‘‘ he was 
using false teeth’; and that ‘he lost his last 
tooth in 1795.” We learn also that ‘‘to the 
end of his life Washington wrote lie, lye ; liar, 
lyar”; that he declined to advise ‘‘ the widow 
of Jack Curtis ” to marry again, ‘“‘ first, because 
I never could advise any one to marry without 
her own consent; and, secondly, because I 
know itis to no purpose to advise her to refrain, 
when she has obtained it.” Mr. Ford quotes 
some of the harsh phrases used by Thomas 
Paine about Washington ; these had not the 
desired effect, as Washington treated them with 
the contempt they deserved. On the last page 
but four Mr. Ford states that in ‘‘ his mature 
years ” Washington outgrew his disability about 
telling a lie. The American publishers have 
thought fit to print this rubbish. We cannot 
advise the English public to read it. 

Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons, told chiefly 
through her Correspondence, is edited by her 
daughter Sarah Hopper Emerson, and the two 
small volumes of letters contain a pleasing 
picture of a very estimable ‘‘little Quaker 
lady.” She was born in 1801, and lived till early 
in the year 1893, her long life being passed in 
doing good to her less fortunate fellow creatures. 
During the war between North and South she 
was an energetic nurse. Her husband was the 
author of the song ‘‘ We are coming, Father 
Abraham, three hundred thousand more,” 
which was both popular and effective. By a 
strange irony of fate the house in New York 
where Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons had gathered 
together their treasures was gutted by the mob 
in 1863. Not less strange is the fact that this 
lady, her husband, and her father were ‘‘dis- 
owned by ”— that is excommunicated from—the 
Society of Friends for espousing abolition prin- 
ciples. There is nothing remarkable in the 
letters which fill these two volumes, yet their 
simplicity has a charm, and the reader becomes 
most interested in the persons described. Some- 
times Mrs. Gibbons expresses her thoughts in 
rhyme, and not always unsuccessfully, as the 
following couplet proves :— 

Who bears the greatest ills with least complaint, 
Unites in one philosopher and saint. 
A little more explanatory matter would have 
been of service, as a subject is often dropped 
about which a few words, telling the reason 
why, would satisfy a natural curiosity. 

The Beginners of a Nation: a History of the 
Source and Rise of the Earliest English Settle- 
ments in America, with Special Reference to the 
Life and Character of the People.—Such is the 
long title of a small book by Mr. Edward 
Eggleston (Longmans & Co.). The work itself 
is very carefully composed, and the story is 
told with admirable brevity. At the end of 
each chapter there are what the author calls 
‘* elucidations,” that is, explanatory notes, and 
these are decidedly useful. In one of them Mr. 
Eggleston renounces the opinion he once enter- 
tained as to the credibility of what Capt. Smith 
records about Pocahontas and himself. It is 
strange, indeed, that many persons continue to 
accept and circulate this fable. He points out 
that the excesses of Puritanism in New England 
had their counterpart in the old country, and 
that in Dr. Bownde’s book on the Sabbath it is 





said that but one bell ought to be rung to call 
people to church. Long before the New Eng- 
land Puritans had made life as gloomy as 
possible the settlers in Virginia were giving 
effect to the maxims of Bownde, the laws, divine, 
moral, and martial, which Sir Thomas Dale pro- 
mulgated and enforced in Virginia being ag 
rigorous as any to be found on record. Asa 
work for the teaching of early American history 
this one has great merit. It is printed as well 
as written in America, and the spelling 
and phraseology are in keeping with American 
custom. 

Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York, 
by Abram C. Dayton (Putnam’s Sons), depicts 
living in the Empire City of America as it was. 
fifty years ago. The change has been great, and 
by no means for the better. Mr. Dayton says 
that under Knickerbocker rule moderation in 
everything was enjoined and generally practised; 
that society then exacted respect for public 
opinion, deemed it proper to attend ‘‘a stated 
place of worship on the Sabbath,” held that it 
was wrong to frequent certain places, looked 
with abhorrence upon the spendthrift, con- 
demned the idler, and aided and encouraged 
honest industry, while ‘‘ its pride was an 
honoured home.” The eating-houses of the 
olden time were much plainer than at present, 
and those who now dine at Delmonico’s would 
scorn the thick slices of underdone roast beef 
which their ancestors ate with gusto at Clark 
& Brown’s room in Maiden Lane. On the 
other hand, the simpler fare was more whole- 
some and far cheaper. Mr. Dayton sometimes 
indulges in fine writing, of which a single sen- 
tence will serve as aspecimen: ‘‘ How exquisite: 
is woman, appropriately, modestly attired ; how 
radiant are her eyes when there is no imperial 
bauble to flash a rival splendour.” There is. 
more in the same style ; but such passages are 
the exception, and the book is readable. The 
curious details in it are supplemented by many 
excellent illustrations. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Dies Ire.—Part I. The Hymn. By the 
Rev. C. F. S. Warren. (Skeftington.)—Nothing 
is more curious than the way in which trans- 
lators go on working in beaten paths. Heine 
and Horace have been perverted into English 
many times, and the author of this volume, 
with extraordinary diligence, has collected no 
fewer than 234 versions of the ‘Dies Ire’ by 
English or American hands. Though there may 
be some excuse for the Englishing of a favourite 
author, even where others have preceded, it is 
hard to understand how a man can, like the 
indefatigable Dr. Coles from America, produce 
eighteen versions. The weak point of this 
volume is that no single version is printed in 
its entirety. The ‘Dies Ire’ is taken verse by 
verse, sometimes line by line, and divergences 
of rendering are carefully and minutely criti- 
cized. Such notes make rather tedious reading, 
though Mr. Warren’s are sound asa rule. We 
think, however, that he expects too much of 
translators. He.wonders at the paucity of satis- 
factory versions, as if it was easy to translate 
anything! In this case to preserve the triplet 
of rhymes is a heavy tax on the translator, 
apart from the consideration that the hymn has 
a grandeur in the original which disappears in 
the corresponding English, which is of necessity 
somewhat bald. The real solution of the question 
is, perhaps, not to attempt a literal version at 
all, but rather to write an English poem on the 
same lines *‘a little changed,” as Jeremy Taylor 
suggested and Crashaw did. The ‘Dies Ire’ 
has been the grave of some deeent reputations 
for versification. Several of the Americans, aS 
here quoted, do wondrous things. 


Rex tremendz majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 


appears as 
Yet, enthroned in sapphire-blazes, 
Awful King, Thy grace amazes ! 
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Alford’s version we prefer to most we have 
seen ; it is simpler than that of ‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.’ The author hopes to print all 
that he has collected, but a good many of them 
would be best left in the semi-obscurity whence 
they were brought to light. A cento composed 
from a few of the best would be a more inter- 
esting experiment. Though we do not like 
“‘daysman” much for patronus, Mr. Warren 
might have added that it has the authority of 
Job ix. 33; and ‘*Die Wahninnigen Bruder ” 
should read Vier Wahnsinnige Briider, while 
‘Korner ” should be Kerner. 


Duployan Shorthand adapted to English. 
By G. Brandt, S.J. (Paris, Duployé.)—The 
French language possesses for shorthand a 
distinct advantage in the fewness of its con- 
sonant sounds. The original Duployan system 
represents all the French consonants in very 
convenient ways, but English adaptations have 
to make additional provision for ch, j, and 
the two sounds of th. The French language 
has the further peculiarity of possessing nasals 
represented in ordinary spelling by an, en, in, 
on, un, each of which is phonetically a vowel 
or diphthong, and not, as in the similarly spelt 
English syllables, a vowel followed by the con- 
sonant #%. Duployé very properly treats these 
as vowels, just as the cognate syllables am, em, 
em are treated as vowels in Latin versification. 
Hence arises a second difficulty for English 
adapters—a difficulty consisting not in a lack, 
but in a superfluity of material. One might be 
disposed to suggest that the superfluous cha- 
racters thus set free should be assigned to the 
unrepresented consonants ; but this suggestion 
is not very feasible, and Mr. Brandt has followed 
the example of some previous adapters in treat- 
ing the English syllables an, en, in, on, un 
as if they were vowels. Duployé’s consonant 
characters are straight lines of two lengths and 
semicircles. The short lines represent p, t, f, 
&, 1, and the long b, d, v, g, 7. The semicircles 
are about equal in size to the long lines. The 
vowels are for the most part small signs joined 
in with the consonants. Some of thein are 
circles (joined like Pitman’s s), some are small 
hooks, and the nasals are small quadrants in 
oblique positions. Duployé’s shorthand in the 
original is very simple to write, and, though 
rather deficient in definiteness of outline, is 
.” very easy to read. In the adaptation 
efore us the added characters for ch, j, and th 

are wavy lines, which increase the original 
tendency to vagueness. The writing is full of 
small and barely visible bends, which appear 
very difficult to distinguish one from another. 
The adapter has adhered strictly to Duployé’s 
principle of employing only one thickness. One 
feature which strikes the reader as strange is 
that terminal s is usually represented by the 
alphabetic character for f. The volume before 
us is in a convenient form and neatly litho- 
graphed throughout. It consists of three parts, 
devoted to the full, the contracted, and the 
reporting style, this last occupying only five 
pages. The expositions are clear, and the ex- 
amples not difticult to follow. The price is 
exceedingly moderate. 


The Cub in Love, by Mr. R. S. Warren Bell 
(Grant Richards), is easy reading, and its 
rather specious smartness will do well to 
while away the tedium of a railway journey, 
though some of the incidents are, like a good 
deal of the humour, hardly fresh. The six 
shorter stories at the end are not so enter- 
taining as the love affair of the young Oxford 
Philistine. 

Mr. Ferevs Hume's tale The Tombstone 
Treasure, issued in the ‘‘ Daffodil Library” by 
Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, is in its way an odd 
triumph of artificiality, a piecing together of a 
large number of the shaped bricks of fiction 
into an edifice which may go by the name of a 


reader for other bricks that fit these two, such 
as the previous hiding of the treasure by the 
person who lies under the tombstone, for an 
epitaph in the nature of a prize puzzle, for 
sundry scenes in church and churchyard, for a 
hero and a villain crossing swords or wits 
amongst the graves or in the belfry. All these 
bricks are used, and others are supplied by a 
lively Irish heroine, a comic Irish servant, and 
a French marquis in the réle of villain. It 
is very unconvincing for a reader of a critical 
turn, but amusing enough for any one who is 
not critical. 


The Craftsman. By Rowland Grey. (Ward, 
Lock & Co.)—The craftsman, or rather the 
craftsmen, for there are two in the story, are 
writers of plays, one rolling in money as the 
result of comedies, the other revelling in the 
usual proud poverty and a belief in himself. 
Needless to say that the former is humiliated 
and the latter advanced. Given a rather impro- 
bable and ancient main incident, the story does 
not move badly, but the characters are distinctly 
crude, lack fine shading, and do not hold or in- 
terest one much more than those invented by the 
craftsmen of the Adelphi Theatre. We notice 
a tendency—or is it a revival 7—among novelistic 
lovers of to-day to quote a good deal of poetry 
instead of doing the unspeakable in asterisks. 
To ‘‘ parenthesise ” (p. 69) is a verb which does 
not appeal to us much. 


Mr. ErrincHam WItson publishes The Public 
Man, his Duties, Powers, and Privileges, and 
how to Exercise Them, by Mr. James Tayler, 
a book which falls short of the promise of 
its title, inasmuch as it contains a rather per- 
functory account of Parliament, the Local 
Government Board, County, District, and 
Parish Councils, Parish Meetings, School Boards, 
and their powers. The author is not, on the 
whole, inaccurate, though condensation is re- 
sponsible for some inexactitude. We should 
not have thought that there was modern pre- 
cedent for omitting the First Lord of the 
Admiralty from the Cabinet, and should have 
been inclined to include him with the nine 
ministers named as invariably in the Cabinet. 
The office of First Lord of the Treasury, named 
with the addition ‘‘or the Premier,” is one 
which has been until very recently generally 
combined with one of the other oftices named, 
which has had the effect of reducing by one the 
list of nine to which we have proposed to add 
the First Lord of the Admiralty; and the 
words ‘‘or the Premier” suggest the rooted 
objection to the term ‘‘ Premier” entertained 
by the highest authorities, among whom, we 
believe, we may name Her Majesty the Queen 
and her subject who has of living men longest 
held the post. ‘‘Premier” is a word of the 
same class as ‘‘levee”—bad French for an 
English thing which has no exact French 
equivalent—and the proper term is “ Prime 
Minister,” orin modern phrase “‘ First Minister,” 
and in phrase somewhat more archaic, and in 
eighteenth century history, ‘‘ the Minister.” We 
are aware that some classical instances of the 
word ‘‘ Premier” can be discovered, but the 
better usage is against it. 


Messrs. Horack MarsnHatt & Son publish 
The London Manual for 1897-98, edited by Mr. 
Robert Donald, an accurate book of reference, 
which, like all books of reference, is no doubt 
susceptible of some improvement. We have 
not succeeded in our references to the index in 
discovering the account of London University, 
but have found, under a general heading of 
‘*Tondon County Council” and the sub-head 
‘* Higher Institutions,” among ‘‘ Institutions of 
University Rank aided by the Board” (appa- 
rently the Technical Education Board), Uni- 
versity College, King’s College, and the other 
colleges of the University of London. But 
there ought to have been an account of London 
University itself, upon which we have not been 


Round about the County of Limerick. By the 
Rev. James Dowd. Illustrated. (Limerick, 
M‘Kern.)—It is no easy task to write county 
histories so that they shall be readable; 
but Mr. Dowd, who is already known by his 
history of Limerick and its sieges, is so happily 
and so wisely in love with his subject that he 
makes its record interesting even to readers who 
have no link with the neighbourhood of the 
Shannon. Irish patriotism has lately taken 
the wise form of collecting materials for 
local Irish histories, and Mr. Dowd is by no 
means the only clergyman who devotes his 
leisure to historic and archeological research ; 
but he is among the most discreet of the wise 
men who collect memorials that have long lain 
neglected and are fast perishing, and he 
mingles no chaff with his good grain. Too often 
such local histories are sacrificed to the vanity 
of friends and, perhaps, subscribers: matters 
devoid of interest are too often inserted through 
mistaken gratitude or to please friends; but 
Mr. Dowd resists a temptation which may well 
be stronger than London people can understand. 
His book, full of interest, and containing 
nothing puerile, is a valuable contribution to 
the real history of Ireland, and should be in 
the hands of all students of the history and 
archeology of the county of Limerick. The 
book is a very creditable specimen of local 
publishing, and the unambitious illustrations 
are well chosen. 


WE are pleased to see that the Church 
Quarterly Review for July (Spottiswoode) 
speaks severely of the manner in which the 
English translation of Prof. Maspero’s ‘ Struggle 
of the Nations’ has beenexecuted. The Church 
Quarterly is an orthodox periodical which does 
not profess to sympathize with advanced views 
on the criticism of the Old Testament, but it is 
too honest not to be scandalized at the way in 
which Prof. Maspero’s statements have been 
altered in the edition published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


WE have on our table Naples in the Nineties 
a Sequel to Naples in 1888, by E. Neville-Rolfe 
(Black), — The Lakes and Rivers of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Hungary, by Col. G. B. Malleson 
(Chapman & Hall),— A Woman’s Part in a 
Revolution, by Mrs. John Hays Hammond 
(Longmans), — American Men of Letters, by 
Henrietta Christian Wright, 2 vols. (Nutt),— 
The Essentials of Alegebra for Secondary Schools, 
by W. Wells (Boston, U.S., Leach & Co.),— 
The Elements of Algebra, by R. Lachlan 
(Arnold),—Eayptian Self- Taught Arabic, by 
Cc. A. Thimm (Marlborough),—French without 
Tears, by Mrs. Hugh Bell, Book III. (Arnold), 
—Burns and his Times as Gathered from his 
Poems, by J. O. Mitchell, LL.D. (Glasgow, 
MacLehose), — Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress in 
Modern English, edited by J. Morrison (Mac- 
millan),—Spenser: The Faerie Queene, Book L., 
edited by W. H. Hill (Clive),— A Protest 
against the Modern Development of Unmusical 
Tone, by T. C. Lewis (Chiswick Press),—Cata- 
logue of Casts for the Use of Schools of Art, 
Art Classes, and Technical Schools (Chapman 
& Hall), — An Introduction to the Study 
of Theory, by F. Peterson (Augener), — 
Farm and Garden Insects, by W. Somer- 
ville (Macmillan), —- Royal Commission on the 
Licensing Laws: Summary and Analysis of 
Evidence, Vol. I., 1896, prepared by R. Foulkes- 
Griffiths (C.E.T.S.),—Hquality, by H. 8. Con- 
stable (the ‘ Liberty Review’ Publishing Co.), 
—Outspoken Essays, by E. B. Bax (Reeves), 
—Fables and Fancies, by J. W. Boulding 
(Jarrold),—Sprays of Northern Pine, by F. 
Mackenzie (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier),— 
Wetherleigh, by R. Davey (Roxburghe Press),— 
Abbé Constantin, by L. Halévy, translated by 
T. Batbedat (Macqueen),—John Armiger’s Re- 
venge, by P. H. Hunter (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier),—Ballyronan, by R. Alexander (Digby 








sensation story. The coupling of ‘‘tombstone” 
and ‘‘treasure” in the title will prepare the 


able to set our hand. 
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Thynne (Roxburghe Press),—A Short Inn- 


“ings, by Tivoli (Digby & Long),—God, Man, 


and the Devil, by E. G. Henham (Skeffing- 
ton),—The Thirteenth Brydain, by.M. Moule 
(Jarrold),—On the Gogmagogs, by A. Dumillo 
(Fisher Unwin),— Fate's Fetters, by Jean de la 
Bréte, translated by Mrs. F. Hoper-Dixon 
(Digby & Long),—Told from the Ranks, col- 
lected by E. M. Small (Melrose),—and His 
Cousin the Wallaby, by A. Ferres (Robertson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Pulpit Commentary Reissue: 2 Chronicles, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Law. 
Hunt’s (J.) London Local Government, 2 vols. 63/ el. 
Fine Art. 
Phil May’s Graphic Pictures, oblong 4to. 3/6 bds. 
Process Year-Book fur 1897, royal 8vo. 2/6 net, swd. 
Poetry. 
Beresford’s (E. M.) Song and Shadows, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net, cl. 
St. Swithaine’s (S.) A Divan of the Dales, and other Poems, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ net, cl. 
Music. 

Winiworth’s (F.) The Epic of Sounds, an Elementary Inter- 
pretation of Wagner's ‘ Nibelungen Ring,’ 12mo. 3/6 
History and Biography. 

Buchan’s (J.) Sir W. Raleigh, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net, cl. (Stanhope 

Kssay, 1897.) 
Curiosities of a Scots Charta Chest, 1600-1800, edited by 
Hon. Mrs. A. Forbes, 4to. 31/6 net, cl. 
Guesclin (Bertrand du), his Life and Times, by E. V. Stod- 
dard, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Philology. 


Goodchild’s (J. A.) The Book of Tephi, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Laragasse’s (Fr. K. de) Practical Grammar of the Somali 
Language, cr. 8vo. 12/ net, cl. 

Deakin’s (R.) Euclid, Books 1-4, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Morris’s (J.) The Elements of Cotton Spinning, 7/6 net, cl. 

Tipper’s (C. J. R.) The Rothamsted Experiments and their 
Practical Lessons for Farmers, cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 

Wood's (J.) Scientific Palmistry and its Use, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

After her Death, the Story of a Summer, by Author of 
*The World Beautiful,’ 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Balfour's (A.) By Stroke of Sword, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Balzac’s Seraphita, 3/6 net, cl. 

Lovell’s (A.) Volo, or the Will, what it Is, &c., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Otterburn’s (B.) Unrelated Twins, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Whitman’s (W.) Calamus, a Series of Letters written during 
1868-1880 to a Young Friend, 5; net, cl. 

Williams’s (F. B.) On Many Seas, the Life and Exploits of 
a Yankee Sailor, 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Rocquain (F.): La Cour de Rome et l'Esprit de Réforme 
avant Luther, Vol. 3, 12fr. 

Roussel (P. A.): Lamennais Intime, 4fr. 

Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie u. der Kirche, Vol. 1, 
Parts 1 and 2, and Vol. 2, Part 1, 6m. 15. 

Theologische Studien, Hrn. Prof. D. B. Weiss zu seinem 70 
Geburtstage gewidmet, 11m. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Berlepsch (H. E, v.): Walter Crane, eine Studie, 12m. 
Destree (O. G.): Les Préraphaélites, 6fr. 
Obergermanisch-raetische Limes (Der), v. Gen.-Lieut. O. v. 
Sarwey u. F. Hettner, Part 5, 4m. 20. 
Toepffer (J.): Beitrige zur griechischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, 10m. 


Drama, 
Nebout (P.): Le Drame Romantique, 5fr. 
Philosophy. 
Barth (P.): Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie, 
Part 1, 8m. 
Willmann (0.): Geschichte des Idealismus, Vol. 3, 13m. 
History and Biography. : 


Becker (A. H.): Loys le Roy de Coutances, 5fr. 

Dézert (G. Desdevises du): L’Espagne sous 1’Ancien 
Régime: La Société, 5fr. 

Monumenta Germaniz Historica: Libelli de Lite Impera- 
torum et Pontificum Seculis XI. et XII., Vol. 3, 25m. 

Geography and Travel, 
Vignéras (S.) : Une Mission Frangaise en Abyssinie, 4fr. 
Philology. 

Aristez ad Philocratem Epistole Initium, edidit L. Mendels- 
sohn, Im. 20. 

——— indogermanischer Grammatiken, Vol. 6, Part 1, 

iv. 2, 8m. 

Koegel (R.): Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur bis zum 
Ausgange des Mittelalters, Vol. 1, Part 2, 16m. 

Leipziger Studien zur classischen Philologie, Vol. 18, Part 1, 
8m 


m. 
Lindskog (C.) : Studien zum antiken Drama, Parts 1, 2, 5m. 
Manava-Grhya-Sitra (Das), nebst Commentar, hrsg. v. F. 
Knauer, 5m, 
Science. 


Unna(P.G.): Histologischer Atlas zur Pathologie der Haut, 
Part 1, 4m. 

Zeitschrift f. comprimirte u. fliissige Gase, hreg. v. M. 
Altschul, 1 Jahbrg. April-Dezbr., 1897, 4m, 

General Literature. 

Berton (C.): La Conversion d’Angé!e, 3fr. 50. 

Joze(V.): La Tribu d’Isidore, 3fr. 50. 

Zobveltitz (Hanns v.): Die Generalsgéhre, Roman, 5m. 





OLD AGE. 


Ir may be, when this city of the nine gates 
Is broken down by ruinous old age, 
And no one upon any pilgrimage 
Comes knocking, no one for an audience waits, 
And no bright foraying troops of bandit moods 
Ride out on the brave folly of any quest, 
But weariness, the restless shadow of rest, 
Hoveriogly upon the city broods ; 
It may be, then, that those remembering 
And sleepless watchers on the crumbling towers 
Shall lose the count of the disastrous hours 
Which God may have grown tired of reckoning. 
ARTHUR Symons. 








‘A TALE OF TWO TUNNELS.’ 


Mr. Crark Russet has made plenty of mis- 
takes in his life, but the greatest he ever made 
was in writing the letter which appeared in your 
issue of July 24th. I and many other men who 
know something about the sea and ships would 
also like to know, ‘‘ What precisely does a brig 
look like when she is ‘sheeting through the sea 
under tall, leaning heights’?” As far as I am 
concerned, and I am afraid my experience is 
greater than Mr. Clark Russell’s, the only way 
a sailor would use the word sheeting is sheeting 
homea sail. I think I may answer for your critic 
that neither he nor any one else ever heard of a 
“sheet calm”—atany rate, till read Mr. Russell’s 
letter I neverdid, either on land or sea. But if 
a vessel, when she is ploughing or scudding at a 
rapid rate through the sea, is said to be sheet- 
ing, why should the water when it is motionless 
in a calm be called ‘‘a sheet calm”? Then 
there is the expression ‘‘the sea sheeting to 
the horizon.” Did your contributor ever hear 
of such a description ? I never did ; and if such an 
expression was ever used, it was by a landsman, 
and not by a sailor. Then there is ‘‘ under 
tall, leaning heights”; that is another de- 
scription unintelligible to a sailor. ‘* Under 
taunt, bending masts” would be the mode in 
which a sailor would express himself, and I 
think would be more likely to be understood 
by the ordinary reader. So your critic may 
retire to his bed and sleep sweetly, though he 
was, until enlightened by Mr. Russell, entirely 
ignorant of what a ship was like when she was 
‘*sheeting through the sea under tall, leaning 
heights.” SHENSTONE SHORT. 








EARLY ALLUSIONS TO CHESS. 

East India United Service Club. 
THE early allusions to chess in Sanscrit lite- 
rature referred to by Prof. A. A. Macdonell 
are very interesting ; but, most probably, there 
were four, and not ‘‘two contending hosts.” 
This is the game Alberuni described when he 
wrote (Sachau’s translation), ‘‘This kind of 
chess is not known among us” (the Persians 

and Arabians). R. B. Swinton. 








THE NEW LOGIA. 
Bonn, July 23, 1897. 

Is it really ‘‘ Logia” that Mr. B. P. Grenfell 
and Mr. A. S. Hunt have discovered? Already 
critics have objected that there are traces of 
Gnosticism in the new document, traces scarcely 
compatible with the view of the two discoverers 
that here we have a fragment of some collection 
of Christ’s sayings earlier than, or at least 
independent of, our synoptic Gospels; and 
although it has been replied that these Gnostic 
appearances are inconclusive, yet the reply seems 
to have been made without due realization of 
the peculiarities of Logion 3. In Logion 3 Christ 
refers back to the days of His flesh in a way 
which distinctly implies some occasion between 
the Resurrection and Ascension (from the ‘ Pistis 
Sophia’ and Irenzeus we know what an attrac- 
tion the Gnostics found in this interval), and it 
is at least exceedingly difficult to imagine such 
a standpoint in any primitive collection of verit- 
able Logia. 





But it is the apparent disconnectedness of the 
new verses that constitutes the really crucial 
point, the one which in the opinion of the two 
discoverers determines the nature of their papy. 
rus, and it is to this point that attention ig 
primarily due. ‘‘ Here are seven verses,” ex. 
claim they, ‘‘ connected only by the fact of their 
being all of them sayings of Christ. How can 
they be derived from any consecutive Gospel in 
view of this diversity ? What else can they have 
formed part of than a rudimentary collection of 
Logia?” Let us examine the validity of this 
assumption of disconnectedness. I venture to 
suggest that, far from being disconnected, the 
new verses are connected by a very distinct 
thread indeed—one which, when once it hag 
been detected, turns scarlet. 

But before endeavouring to pick up this 
thread two words of warning are necessary, 
Firstly, texts justificative of any thesis are not 
always cited for the sake of their primary 
meaning ; even from a list of the proof-texts 
commonly cited for one of our Thirty - nine 
Articles the proverbial New Zealander might 
find some difficulty in reconstruction. Secondly, 
there is the possibility to be reckoned with that 
our papyrus writer was indebted to such a 
document as the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians and as there is antecedently con- 
siderable probability that in that document 
some of our canonical expressions and metaphors 
illustrated something quite novel, we must 
beware of too hastily assuming that familiar 
phrases in the new papyrus have the familiar 
signification. 

To start, then :— 

Of Logion 1 only the conclusion is preserved, 
‘*Then shalt thou discern clearly to cast ous 
the mote in thy brother’s eye.” Of course this 
at once suggests the canonical context against 
judging another; but we have no right to 
assume that such a context is implied here. 
The verse might quite well have been quoted as 
an exhortation to self-examination, the object 
of such self-examination being to obtain clearer 
spiritual discernment oneself. 

In Logion 2 it is stated that unless men 
“fast as to the world” and ‘‘sabbatize the 
Sabbath,” they cannot ‘‘ find the kingdom ” or 
‘‘see the Father.” Mr. Grenfell points out 
that the metaphorical character of ‘‘ fast” in the 
first half of this Logion necessitates some meta- 
phorical explanation of “sabbatize” in the 
second. It is not unlikely that the early 
ascetics of the Thebaid applied to themselves 
Isaiah lvi. 4, “‘The eunuchs who keep my 
Sabbaths.” And notice, too, that here the idea 
of spiritual discernment is repeated. 

In Logion 3 the idea of spiritual discernment, 
and of fasting as one of its conditions, recurs 
again. Christ exclaims, ‘‘I stood in the world, 
and I found all men well-drunken, and no one 
thirsting,” and He grieves ‘‘ because they are 
blind in heart, and see not their own wretched- 
ness and poverty ” (cf. Rev. iii. 17). 

Logion 4 forms a real centre-point. ‘‘ Where 
men are impious and godless, and there is one 
believer, let him live alone. I am with him. 
Lift a stone, and thou shalt find Me. Cleave 
the wood, and I am there.” Observe that this 
beautiful Wordsworthian idea, however con- 
sonant with our Lord’s general teaching, is 
radically quite different from the only analogous 
passage in the New Testament (in Matt. xviii. 
20 the leading idea is the blessedness of asso- 
ciation, whereas here it is the blessedness of 
solitude) ; and thus we have strong support for 
what has been said before as to the danger of 
assuming that in the papyrus familiar expres- 
sions are illustrative of the same ideas as those 
which they illustrate in the canonical Gospels. 
Observe also that though there appears at first 
sight to be a breach of continuity between this 
Logion and the previous Logia, yet that this 
appearance is deceptive. We still have the 
idea of spiritual discernment, that by some 
particular course of action we shall ‘‘see” and 
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“find” Christ. And the thought here ex- 
ressed about ‘‘the world” and the need of 
renouncing it has been anticipated in Logion 2, 
and, to some extent, in Logion 3. 

Logion 5. Here we have the proverbs cited 
py our Lord at Nazareth (‘No prophet in his 
own country,” ‘‘ No physician among those who 
know him”); and though at first sight there 
appears to be a breach of continuity with what 
has gone before, yet once more first appearances 
yrove delusive. The proverbs thus standing by 
themselves are evidently intended to have some 
signification by themselves, apart from the 
historical occasion when they were quoted by 
Christ ; and after bidding a believer under 
certain circumstances to quit uncongenial sur- 
roundings, to go forth from his own people and 
kindred, what really can be more natural than 
that such bidding should be supported by 
Christ’s own reasons for quitting His native 
city ? 

4 the case of Logion 6, again, there is a 
close sequence : *‘A city founded on the summit 
of a lofty mountain, and established, cannot fall 
or be lost to sight.” Of course, when a man 
leaves his own comfortable home he must have 
some destination in view ; and the full force of 
this Logion in connexion with what precedes 
is brought out by Heb. xii. 12-14, ‘‘ Let us go 
to Christ without the gate: for here we have 
no abiding city, but we look for one that is to 
come.” Possibly the increased height of the 
mountain (for ‘‘lofty” and ‘‘summit” seem 
superimposed upon Matt. v. 14) indicates also 
that the city is only to be reached by a long 
toilsome ascent. 

Of Logion 7 only the introductory axovecs 
survives, followed by letters which suggest 
eis TO Tapetov Gov, and it would be idle guess- 
work to point out more than that the New 
Testament analogies suggest a thought not in- 
harmonious with the spirit of the six Logia that 
have gone before. 

Looking back now at these seven Logia, they 
seem to be all of them disciplinary counsels, 
selected with a definite and definable purpose. 
Their whole force may be summarized as 
follows :— 

‘*Wouldst thou see Christ and teach others 
tosee Him? Then listen to what He Himself 
saith in the Gospel. He saith, ‘ Purify thine 
eye by self-examination.’ ‘Purify thine eye 
by abstinence from the world, and by observing 
times of tranquil meditation.’ ‘Remember 
how satiety blinded the world when I came.’ 
‘If thy home is godless, go forth and find Me 
in the stocks and stones of the desert.’ ‘ For- 
sake thy uncongenial Nazareth.’ ‘Look up to 
where the lights of thy true home are burning ’” 

On the whole, then, it would seem probable 
that what Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt have 
really discovered is a series of extracts from the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, quoted in 
some hortatory work by an ascetic of the The- 
baid. When we take into consideration the 
sententious, epigrammatic character of the new 
Logia, their seeming Gnosticism, their asceti- 
cism, the country where this papyrus was dis- 
covered, and, above all, some remarkable points 
of contact with the ‘ Pistis Sophia’ and allied 
works, no other source than the Egyptian 
Gospel seems possible. A clue to the mys- 
terious New Testament quotations in the 
‘Pistis Sophia,’ 2 Clement, and Athenagoras— 
a basis for reconstructing a Gospel which would 
throw floods of light on Gnostic and Encratite 
beginnings in Egypt, and on the early diffusion 

of Johannine ideas—this and much else of 
incalculable importance the new papyrus will 
perhaps prove to be, but Logia, in the true 
and proper sense of the term, never! What is 
before us is a page of some Middle-Christian 
‘Garden of the Soul.’ ¥. P. BapHam. 











THE CLERK OF THE SHIPS: THE SECRETARY 
OF THE ADMIRALTY, 

Ir seems necessary to say a few words on the 
two points raised by the reviewer of ‘The 
Administration of the Royal Navy’ (Atheneum, 
p. 153). The fact that the Clerk of the Acts 
was the official descendant of the Keeper, or 
Clerk, of the King’s Ships can be proved beyond 
question. My other statement, that he is now 
represented by the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
is, I admit, more debatable, and is merely 
my own opinion. I gather that the reviewer 
does not dispute that the Clerk of the Ships 
was at one time the same as, and afterwards 
the representative of, the Keeper. In case he 
has any doubt, it may be well to repeat that 
William Soper, temp. Henry VI., is called in- 
differently Keeper or Clerk, and that thence- 
forward there is a continuous chain of descent 
to Pepys. The office of Keeper or Clerk was 
never abolished, but it was overshadowed by 
the appointments made in and before 1546 by 
Henry VIII., when its business was parcelled 
out among the new officers. Naturally, when 
thus overshadowed by newly created offices, 
held by men jealous of their uncertainly defined 
position, the larger portion of the titlek—Keeper 
—was dropped, as out of place for an official 
who was now only one, and not the most im- 
portant one, of the four Principal Officers. But 
he still carried on part of the Keeper’s ancient 
functions; and it is in this sense—entirely anti- 
quarian, it is true—that the duties performed 
by Pepys were the remains of those belonging 
to the Keepership. That Pepys was Clerk of 
the Ships, like his predecessor Barlow, and like 
all Barlow’s predecessors, is proved by his 
patent, which so describes him. So far as I 
know, Clerk of the Acts was never an official 
title—understanding by official a title of record 
by letters patent—until John Pepys and Thos. 
Hayter were appointed Clerks on the promotion 
of Samuel to the Admiralty. 

While on the subject of the Pepys patent I 
should like to refer to a matter which does not 
seem to have attracted the attention of any of 
the editors of the ‘ Diary.” Why should Pepys, 
evidently much against the grain, have bought 
off Barlow with 1001. a year? Barlow’s patent 
was not for life, but, like all those of the later 
years of Charles I., ‘‘during pleasure.” Not 
only was it revocable, but it actually was re- 
voked in the patent appointing Pepys. More- 
over, in the latter is a special clause reciting 
that it shall be good in law, notwithstanding 
any previous grant, statute, proclamation, or 
provision whatever. It would seem that Pepys 
was thus doubly safeguarded against any claim 
that could be made by Barlow. 

The opinion that the Secretaryship of the 
Admiralty represents, through the Clerkship of 
the Acts, the old Keepership was based on a 
comparison of the work done by Pepys as 
Secretary with that which he did as Clerk. Pre- 
mising that Pepys was the first official Secretary, 
his predecessors having been but private secre- 
taries with no official status, it seemed to me 
that all the most important portion of the Clerk’s 
duties was retained by Pepys as Secretary. It 
was an impression formed on reading his 
numerous letters to the Navy Board, and in 
the absence of any summary of those letters 
can only be conveyed here as a general state- 
ment. But I have admitted that it is only an 
individual view, and another inquirer might reach 
a different conclusion. The reviewer’s illustra- 
tion, Sergison, is, however, rather unfortunate, 
for Sergison is just as often called ‘‘ Secretary 
to the Board” as ‘‘ Clerk of the Acts.” Pepys 
always protested against being considered a 
mere secretary to the Navy Board, and if his 
successors were so regarded it shows that the 
post fell in dignity after he left it. I suggest 


that if that were so it was because he himself 
lowered it by leaving the Clerk only the least 
responsible and mechanical duties. 

M. OppENHEIM. 





MR. STOPFORD BROOKE'S ‘ PRIMER.’ 


In quoting Mr. Brooke’s ‘‘long resounding 
march and energy divine” I said he had pro- 
duced ‘‘a spléndid pentameter, using no words 
but those of Pope, but still misquoting him.” 
The line, of course, is a hexameter, although 
the general movement of Pope’s poem is. in 
pentameters. THomMAS Bayne. 








A POETIC TRIO. 


Ir occurs to me that now, when we have so 
recently lost the last of the three women whose 
names were once so often linked together by 
the reading public—Dora Greenwell, Christina 
Rossetti, and Jean Ingelow (I am naming them 
in the order in which they died)—you might 
like to print some of the letters which passed 
between them before they had met each other 
face to face, after which they naturally became 
much more intimate. ‘Their first meeting took 
place some time not very long after the dates of 
the following letters. I must premise that these 
ladies lived in the days when the cry, ‘‘ Guspin, 
ye jades, go spin!” was still not infrequently 
heard if a woman wished to devote herself to 
any branch of art, and all three were anxious 
to show that though they wrote poetry they 
were none the less proficient in the usual 
womanly crafts. 

Miss Greenwell had challenged Miss Rossetti 
to produce a creditable sample of skilled needle- 
work. Dora Greenwell’s own Meisterstiick was 
a well-made workbag. This is Miss Rossetti’s 
letter acknowledging the gift :— 

5, Upper Albany St., London, N.W., 
31 December, 1863. 

My DEAR MIsS GREENWELL,—Your very kind 
gift reproaches me for so late an acknowledgement, 
but indeed I have been so busy as to feel excused 
for not having till now thanked you for it. Even 
now I have not made myself acquainted with its 
contents, but I must soon do so, having just suc- 
> clearing off a small batch of work for the 


The last day of the year suggests more good 
wishes than I venture to express to you. Thank you 
for the friendly welcome accorded to my carte. I 
should be truly pleased to possess yours ; but wilk 
not bore you with too urgent a request, as probably 
sO many persons are in my case. 

What think you of Jean Ingelow, the wonderful 
poet? I have not yet read the volume, but reviews 
with copious extracts have made me aware of a new 
eminent name having arisen among us. I want to 
know who she is, what she is like, where she lives. 
AllI have heard is an uncertain rumour that she is 
aged twenty-one, and is one of three sisters resident 
with their mother. A proud mother, I should think. 
If our dear Scotts move away altogether from the 
North, I fear my prospect of making your personal 
acquaintance must dwindle to the altogether vague. 
Your kindness, however, has made us no strangers, 
even should we never meet—or, rather, never meet 
here ; for on the last day of the year the separations 
and meetings of time should not alone be thought 
of. Yours cordially, 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Miss Ingelow must have been drawn into this 
competition very soon after the date of this 
letter, for on the 9th of February she wrote :— 

6, Denmark Place, Hastings. 

My DEAR Miss GREENWELL,—I have for some 
time been anxious to write to you, both to thank 
you for your kind note and for the poems you sent 
me. I like them much, and really think they are 
likely to reach the class for which they were 
written. The poor men here are all of the seafaring 
class, or I should have given those verses away. Do 
you know that I have finished a bag for you? I 
shall send it, I think, by yo 5 for my brother is 
coming to-morrow as usual, and he will convey it 
as faras London. The pattern is of my own inven- 
tion! Is the kettle-holder worked yet? I shall be 
so proud of it. When I next see Miss Rossetti I 
shall ask for proof that she can do hemming and 
sewing...... It is a pleasure to me that you like those 
little stories. They have not much in them. but it 
was an amusement to me to write them; writing 
for children is so completely its own reward; it 
obliges one to be simple and straightforward, and 
clears away some of the mystical fancies in which 
one is apt to indulge, and which are a mere 
luxury. They never do us any good, and I am 
often humiliated by meeting with sensible fellow 
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creatures who ask me what some of them mean...... 
There has been so much leisure here that my new 
volume is all but finished. I1t is, however, not to be 
printed yet, Iam, believe me, 
Very wane rey | yours, 
JEAN INGELOW. 
Miss Ingelow’s workbag was a beautiful piece 
of craftsmanship. Garlands of flowers, done from 
those to be found in almost any pretty and well- 
cared-for garden, were wrought with narrowchina 
ribbon of all colours and shades and blendings 
on a ground of black cloth—no work of the kind 
could have been better executed. Here my know- 
ledge of this great sewing competition comes to 
an end. Ihave even forgotten whether Miss 
Rossetti’s piece of work was ever sent, but my 
impression is that it was not. M. 








Literary Ghossip. 


ConsEquent on the publication of Mr. 
Fraser Rae’s ‘ Biography of Sheridan,’ the 
Corporation of Dublin ordered a memorial 
tablet to be placed outside the house in 
which he was born; and now the Corporation 
of Bath have wisely resolved to do likewise 
at the house in which he lived there and 
that in which his wife, Miss Linley, whom 
Lord Dufferin has styled ‘an adorable 
woman,” first saw the light. It is some 
time since such a tablet was affixed to the 
house in Savile Row where he died. 


Tue Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press have commissioned Major 
Martin Hume to write a history of Spain 
for the ‘‘ Cambridge Historical Series.” 
The chapters relating to the reign of 
Charles V. will be written by Mr. Arm- 
strong, of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Ir is proposed, if a sufficient number of 
subscribers come forward, to produce by 
collotype a facsimile of the Celtic manuscript 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, known 
as the Book of the Dean of Lismore. Prof. 
Stern, of Berlin, is to write an analytic in- 
troduction, and Mr. W. J. N. Liddall has 
undertaken the general supervision of the 
work. The Riverside Press, Edinburgh, 
produces the work. 


A votvmeE of critical essays by Mr. Arthur 
Symons, entitled ‘Studies in Two Litera- 
tures,’ will be published immediately by 
Mr. Leonard Smithers. It will be divided 
into four sections: ‘Studies in the Eliza- 
bethan Drama,” ‘Studies in Contemporary 
Literature,” ‘‘ Notes and Impressions : Eng- 
lish Writers,” and ‘‘ Notes and Impressions : 
French Writers.” Among the writers dealt 
with are Shakspeare, Massinger, Day, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, William Morris, Walter Pater, 
Coventry Patmore, Anatole France, Huys- 
mans, Zola, Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas 
Gordon Hake, and James Thomson. 


Mr. W. W. Yares, of Dewsbury, has a 
book in the press entitled ‘The Father of 
the Brontés,’ devoted in the main to his life 
and work in Dewsbury and Hartshead, to 
the former of which parishes he went in 
1809 from Wellington, Salop. Among the 
illustrations will be a copy of a portrait 
of Mr. Bronté when a young man. Two 
chapters in the book are upon ‘“Currer 
Bell” when she was at Roe Head, Mirfield, 
and Dewsbury Moor. 


Mz. F. G. Kirton, of St. Albans, author 
of ‘Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil’ 
and other works relating to the novelist, is 
preparing for publication a volume dealing 
with Dickens’s illustrators, a feature of 





which will be a series of reproductions of 
hitherto unpublished designs and sketches. 
Mr. Kitton will. be glad to hear from col- 
lectors and others who possess original 
drawings and letters relating to the subject. 

Mr. F. AttincHaM writes :— 

‘*Tn the otherwise fair criticism of my novel 
‘Crooked Paths’ your reviewer writes that cer- 
tain portions bear a suspicious resemblance to 
De Musset’s ‘ L’Enfant du Siécle.’ As the word 
‘suspicious’ in the sentence is apt to cause the 
reader to think that your reviewer infers that 
I have a guilty knowledge of this resemblance, 
may I state, in justice to myself, that I have 
never read De Musset’s work ?” 

The word “suspicious” is not otherwise 
than “ fair criticism,” as Mr. F. Allingham 
will see if he reads Musset’s book. 


Tue death is announced of M. Vacherot, 
the well-known pupil of Cousin and author 
of the ‘ Histoire Critique de I’ cole d’Alex- 
andrie.’ He was prosecuted under the 
Second Empire and imprisoned for his 
volume ‘La Démocratie.’ In 1868 he was 
elected to replace Cousin in the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. After 
1870 he took an active part in politics. 


Tue unfortunate philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche is to be removed from Naumburg, 
where he was for nearly ten years under 
the loving care of his mother, who died a 
few months ago. His future home will 
be at Weimar, where his widowed sister, 
who has written his biography, will have 
charge of him. 

AtFrrED, RitrER von ARNETH, whose 
death at the end of July has just been 
announced, was the most eminent Austrian 
historian of the present generation. Born 
in 1819 at Vienna, he entered at an early age 
the Austrian State service. After having 
published a life of the Field-Marshal Count 
Guido of Stahremberg, and his great his- 
torical work ‘Prinz Eugen von Savoyen,’ 
in three volumes, he was appointed Vice- 
Director of the Imperial State Archives, 
and devoted himself chiefly to the history 
of the house of Habsburg, producing his 
‘Geschichte Maria Theresias’ in ten volumes, 
and editing the voluminous correspondence 
of the Empress-Queen with her daughter 
Marie Antoinette, with Joseph II., &c. In 
1848 he was sent by the district of Neun- 
kirchen asa Deputy to the National Assembly 
at Frankfort; and in 1869 he was elected a 
life member of the Herrenhaus, in which he 
distinguished himself as an active politician. 
The year before he had been appointed 
Director of the Austrian State Archives, in 
which capacity he effected the reform of 
placing them at the disposal of scholars for 
historical research, a precedent which has 
been followed in other great State archives. 
Arneth also enjoyed the distinction of being 
elected Member, Vice-President, and Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
and he was greatly esteemed for his per- 
sonal character. A few years ago he pub- 
lished his reminiscences, under the title of 
‘Aus meinem Leben.’ 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the Housing of the 
Wallace Collection (5d.); Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, England 
and Wales, 1896-7 (8d.); Statistical Abstract, 
Foreign Countries, 1885—1894-5 (1s. 6d.) ; 





and a Returnof Endowed Charities in Sawley, 
in the West Riding (1¢.). : 
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The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, By 
Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 2 vols, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Sir ArcuipaLD GEIKIE’s important work on 
the volcanic outbursts which have left their 
traces throughout the geological formations 
of these islands is an able and valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of one of the 
most interesting departments of geology, 
If not an epoch-making, it is, at any rate, 
an epoch-marking work; for, to adopt the 
author’s words, it makes a definite presenta- 
tion of the condition of our knowledge at the 
present time. It contains not only a record 
of what has been seen and noted in the field 
by the Director-General of our Geological 
Survey himself and other observers, but also 
frequent references to earlier papers and 
works on the subject. It will, therefore, 
find a place on the shelves of libraries fre- 
quented by students of geology, and it will 
also be welcomed by many readers who are 
not experts in the science. The style is 
clear, and the descriptions terse and interest- 
ing; so that, in spite of occasional lapses 
into what we must call the geological idiom 
and addiction to the rugged nomenclature 
of petrology, the treatise will be found 
attractive by real lovers of natural scenery, 
especially if the chapters be read in the 
wild, unfrequented districts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, where volcanic records 
are striking and readily discernible. 

Of the eight books into which the work 
is divided, the first is devoted to considera- 
tion of general principles and to explanation 
of methods of investigation; and the remain- 
ing seven treat of the volcanoes of successive 
geological periods taken in chronological 
sequence, beginning with their action in pre- 
Cambrian time and ending with that in the 
most recent or tertiary time. A reader not 
already versed in geological svience and 
terminology must not read the first six or 
seven chapters without concentrated atten- 
tion—that is, if he desire to profit by the 
later chapters, descriptive of the formations 
to which manifestations of volcanic activity 
are assigned. The structure of lavas, micro- 
scopic and macroscopic, the types of vol- 
canoes, the nature and causes of volcanic 
action, and kindred topics are most clearly 
described and explained. From these pre- 
liminary considerations we gain certain 
generalizations which appear to hold good 
over wide regions, and two of these are of 
special interest—viz., the sequence of volcanic 
materials erupted in the same area, to which 
the term “volcanic cycle” is applied; and, 
secondly, the persistence of composition and 
structure in the lavas of all ages. A special 
interest of these generalizations—if, indeed, 
their acceptance is not premature—lies in 
the fact that they are the outcome of direct 
observation, and are the reverse of what we 
should have, d priori, expected. 

The area of the British Isles offers remark- 
able facilities for the practical study of 
voleanic energy during all past time. Not 
only is every type of voleano represented— 
large cones like that of Etna or Vesuvius, 
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ys like those of Auvergne, parallel fissures 
like those of Iceland—but, with the excep- 
tion of a long interval of comparative 
quiescence in mesozoic times, volcanic 
activity in the British area has been more 
or less continuous throughout the epochs 
of geology. Study of the phenomena of 
these old British volcanoes reveals certain 
curious and unexpected facts in the ancient 
physical geography of the area. The per- 
sistence of volcanic activity over the area of 
the British Isles is in itself remarkable; 
but more remarkable still, and at present 
inexplicable, is the persistence within this 
area, even in proximity to volcanic districts, 
of stationary regions which seem to have 
mainfained their immunity from eruptions 
during long periods of geological time. 
Striking exhibitions of this immunity are 
furnished in Scotland by the central high- 
lands and the southern uplands. Although 
Sir A. Geikie has not succeeded in tracing 
any undoubted connexion between volcanic 
vents and dislocations of subjacent rocks, 
he finds that the vents themselves have 
been opened in valleys and low ground, 
not in hills. He also finds that British 
volcanoes in past geological time have been 
active in areas that were sinking, not rising. 
This does not accord with the prevalent 
opinion on the subject, neither is it corro- 
borated by what we learn from the pheno- 
mena of Etna and Vesuvius in geologically 
recent times; but it may well be, as Sir 
Archibald Geikie suggests, that subsidence 
is ultimately the rule over volcanic areas. 
And it seems at least possible that subsidence 
over any given area may be accelerated by 
long-continued volcanic action on a large 
scale. 

The British volcanoes of successive geo- 
logical periods are described in detail, and 
with no small graphic skill. We find the 
physical features and scenery of the dis- 
tricts with which we are acquainted por- 
trayed with vigour and accuracy, both in 
the text and in the illustrative sketches, 
which are chiefly from the author’s own 
note and sketch books. Much long-vanished 
open geography—notably the features of 

ake Caledonia and its shores—is brought 
before the reader with vivid distinctness ; 
and he learns to perceive how laudable is the 
use of imagination in geological research. 
In descriptive power the volumes before 
us are worthy rivals of Scrope’s classic 
description of the volcanoes of Central 
France, and as a guide to any one desirous 
of investigating the phenomena of the 
volcanic districts of these islands it would 
be difficult to recommend anything better 
than the work before us, if only it was not 
80 ponderous: the weight of the two 
volumes is about seven pounds and a half, 
no inconsiderable addition to the impedi- 
menta of a pedestrian in the more remote 
parts of our islands. 








A Treatise on Rocks, Rock-weathering, and 
Soils. By George P. Merrill. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—Although many works have been written of 
late years on the subject of rocks, they have 
been mostly devoted to pure petrology, with 
little or no reference to the way in which rocks 
break up and form soils. It was, therefore, 
rather a happy idea of Prof. Merrill to write 
a work which should bring the geologist and 
the agriculturist together, and interest them 





soil-formation. Before the student can profit- 
ably discuss the process of weathering, whereby 
a given rock is converted into a soil, it is 
obvious that he should be familiar with the 
rock in its unaltered condition ; hence the early 
part of this work—forming a large proportion 
of the volume—takes the form of an outline of 
petrological science. It is easy enough to say 
that this introduction is too full for the agricul- 
turist, yet too slender for the geologist; but 
that is a matter of opinion, and, on the whole, 
the author seems to have a fair regard to the 
wants of both classes of readers. Had he 
desired to reduce the bulk of his book, he 
might have omitted this outline of petrology 
and referred the student to some standard 
treatise on rocks ; but this would have altered 
his entire plan and made the volume less com- 
plete, though more special. The prime object 
of the work is to explain the nature and origin 
of that upper part of the earth’s crust which is 
formed of loose material, due partly to the dis- 
integration and decomposition of the underlying 
rocks, and partly to transported material. This 
portion of the crust Prof. Merrill proposes to 
call the regolith. It is obviously equivalent to 
the soil and sub-soil, and the name is suggested 
by the fact that such loose materials cover the 
bed-rock like a blanket; but as the word is 
derived from pyyos we should prefer to see it 
written rhegolith. There are also some curious 
misprints in connexion with derivations ; thus 
the name of the rock serpentine is said to come 
from ‘‘ the Latin serpentinus, a serpent ” (p. 116), 
whilst the word ‘‘ pyroclastic” is traced to the 
“Greek upds, tire” (p. 140). But these 
blemishes in no way affect the scientific merit 
of the work; and looked at broadly it may 
unhesitatingly be said that the book is a 
valuable addition to geological literature. It 
contains in many cases the results of the 
author’s chemical and microscopic examination 
of material which he had personally collected 
in the field. The volume thus contains original 
matter, and has a special value of its own. 

Relics of Primeval Life. By Sir J. William 
Dawson, F.R.S. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
Two years ago Sir William Dawson delivered 
a course of lectures at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, and it is the substance of these lectures 
which is here presented to the reader. The 
primeval relics with which the author deals are 
the oldest-known traces of life, or structures 
regarded as such, in the pre-Cambrian rocks ; 
and these by virtue of their exceptional anti- 
quity havea peculiar fascination to most students. 
On this subject the author has a right to speak 
with high authority, since he was largely re- 
sponsible for introducing the famous eozoon to 
the scientific world. Whether the curious 
structure on which he bestowed that name is truly 
organic or not is a subject on which geologists, 
mineralogists, and zoologists have had many a 
warm dispute, and on which the last word has 
not yet been said. Sir William, however, dis- 
cusses rather lightly the evidence of the oppo- 
sition, holding that the objections have been 
answered again and again, and clinging as fondly 
to his fossil as he did five-and-thirty years ago. 
That there were forms of life upon our globe 
in pre-Cambrian days no competent thinker 
doubts; and one of the most interesting geo- 
logical quests at the present day is the search 
for these remains. The Olenellus fauna, which 
is held to characterize the base of the Cambrian 
system, contains forms so highly organized that 
the conviction is forced upon the inquirer, if he 
believes in evolution, that they must have been 
preceded by simpler types of life, though relics 
of these early forms may be too obscure for 
recognition. Sir William Dawson’s work, 
though containing much which has appeared 
elsewhere, is an acceptable contribution to the 
literature of the oldest rocks, from the untiring 
pen of a scientific veteran. 

Catalogue of the Mesozoic Plants in the Depart- 


jointly in the study of rock-disintegration and | ment of Geology, British Museum: The Wealden 





Flora. By A. C. Seward, M.A. 2 vols. 
(Printed by Order of the Trustees.)—This ad- 
mirable work is much more than a simple cata- 
logue ; it is a complete, illustrated treatise on 
the flora of our Wealden strata. Mr. Seward, 
of Cambridge, has made a patient and critical 
study of the rich material in the British Museum, 
which includes the classical collection of Mantell 
and the fine collection made by Mr. Rufford, of 
Hastings. Without following the author into 
technical details, it may be pointed out that 
his generalizations are of much interest. The 
ferns, cycads, and conifers of the Weald consti- 
tute a flora strikingly like that of the under- 
lying Jurassic strata, and, indeed, Mr. Seward 
thinks it would be difficult to point to any 
essential difference in the plant-life of the two 
periods, The evidence of palzobotany thus 
conspires with other evidence, physical and 
zoological, to favour the inclusion of the Wealden 
beds in the Jurassic rather than in the creta- 
ceous group of strata. 


Catalogue of the Fossil Cephalopoda in the 
British Museum. Part III. By A. H. Foord 
and G. C. Crick. (Printed by Order of the 
Trustees.)—This volume is chiefly interesting 
for a critical description of the goniatites, a 
group of fossils which has received much atten- 
tion from Hyatt, Mojsisovics, and other pale- 
ontologists. The goniatites may be regarded 
as the direct ancestors of the ammonites, into 
which they pass by almost insensible gradations. 
The valuable catalogue just issued is the joint 
work of Dr. Foord, who is now attached to the 
Royal Dublin Society, and of Mr. Crick, an 
officer of the British Museum specially devoted 
to the study of fossil cephalopods. 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India.— 
Vol. XXIII. Geology of the Central Himdlayas. 
By C. L. Griesbach, C.I.E. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
—This is a record of work that any man might 
be proud of. The area covered by Mr. Gries- 
bach extended from the seventy-eighth to the 
eighty - first degree of longitude, and com- 
prised the Bhét-mahdls of Kumatin, Garhwal, 
and of Tihri Garhwdl, the adjoining portions of 
the Gnari-Korsum province (Htindés) of Tibet, 
the watershed between that country and South- 
Eastern Spiti—a region most of which stands at 
an average height of not less than 20,000 feet, 
and in which peaks of from 22,000 to 25,000 
feet and more above sea-level are common. In 
mountaineering alone here was enough to make 
the hardiest Alpine Club man’s mouth water. 
But when it is borne in mind that hard climb- 
ing went hand in hand with hard _geologizing ; 
that the rocks investigated were bent, folded, 
crumpled, and faulted in a way that beggars 
description ; and that Mr. Griesbach was not 
content with rough sketches and eye-measure- 
ment, but used the camera obscura and photo- 
graphy on all possible occasions, it will be 
recognized that this memoir is the result of 
labour such as few men would care to face. 
Not that Mr. Griesbach dwells upon the diffi- 
culties attending his survey. Quite the reverse. 
In the plainest and most matter-of-fact manner, 
in the fewest possible pages, he presents us 
with a perfectly connected and_ intelligible 
account—unvarnished almost to the extent of 
baldness—that at one step lifts the geology of 
the Central Himalayas, the true Himachal or 
‘*snow mountain” par excellence, out of some- 
thing very like chaos into a state of order, the 
minor details of which can now be filled in with 
comparative ease by future observers. By 
means of beautifully drawn ideal sections, for 
which he very unnecessarily apologizes, and by 
means of excellent photographs and phototypes, 
the author brings the general structure of the 
great range very vividly before us. The southern 
hills of the Central Himalayas are formed of 
crystalline rocks chiefly ; the northern consist 
almost altogether of sedimentary deposits ranging 
in age from the earliest palseozoic to the latest 
tertiary. It is these fossil-bearing beds that are 
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more especially treated of in the present volume. 
Passing gradually upwards from the crystalline 
Vaikritas, we come to the slates and boulder- 
conglomerates of the Haimantas, and from these 
all the divisions of the palzeozoic series follow 
without noticeable break until the upper car- 
boniferous is reached. Even here the uncon- 
formities traced appear to be local and un- 
important. Permian, trias, Rhetic, and lias 
form the next sequence, conformable through- 
out. A conjectural break separates the lias 
from the Jurassic Spiti shales, which graduate 
upwards into the cretaceous Gieumal sandstone. 
Here is another somewhat doubtful _ strati- 
graphical stop, followed by the very fully repre- 
sented tertiaries. Now the strata of all the 
formations thus briefly enumerated are intensely 
<ontorted or are tilted up at high angles, as far 
as the upper eocene inclusive. On the upturned 
and denuded edges of these last - mentioned 
beds, however, and forming the high plateau 
of Hiindés, lie the celebrated later mammalian 
tertiaries which were long ago described by 
General Strachey, and which tell us so much 
of the history of the great mountains in the 
heart of which they, alone of all surrounding 
rocks, are horizontal and undisturbed. Many 
previous authors have touched upon some of 
the points worked out by Mr. Griesbach, and 
full references to their writings are given by 
him in this memoir. Indeed, it would seem 
as if the worker to whom he has given the least 
credit is himself, and it is to be hoped that he 
may find time hereafter to publish some less 
technical account of his many zigzag journeys 
to and fro across the complex of mountain 
giants which it was his business to study for 
so long a time. 

Colliery Working and Management. By H. F. 
Bulman and R. A. S. Redmayne. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Son.)—Considering its eminently 
technical character, this is a singularly inter- 
esting book, and the reason, we think, is not 
far to seek. In the first place, the authors are 
thoroughly practical men, and have written 
exclusively of things within their own daily 
experience ; and, secondly, they have both, we 
believe, had the advantage of a sound scientific 
training before entering upon the practical 
work of the pits. As a result of this they have 
gained a sense of the inward meaning, gradual 
evolution, and correlation of the numberless 
details of practice and custom dealt with by 
them, which they are probably themselves un- 
aware of, but which stamps their production with 
a quality of form and proportion very seldom 
met with in books connected with mining or 
engineering. In the present century many 
changes have taken place in the working of 
collieries—many changes and considerable pro- 
gress—and nowhere have these changes been 
carried out with greater circumspection or with 
greater steadfastness of purpose than in the 
great Northern coal - field from which both 
authors hail. They are thus in the best position 
for recording the various steps which have led 
to the adoption of the methods in actual use 
and for explaining the many, sometimes con- 
flicting, causes on which depends what progress 
has been attained. Though no doubt much 
still remains to be done, and perfection has by 
no means been reached, it is patent that now 
more coal is got per acre and more coal per man 
than at any previous time. Coal is worked at 
greater depths than ever before, and seams so 
thin that they were formerly regarded as worth- 
less are now profitably won. Best of all, the 
life of the collier is safer than of yore, more 
wholesome, and altogether better worth living. 
Those who read Messrs. Bulman and Red- 
mayne’s book will easily understand how all 
this has come about. There is plenty of human 
interest in it for those who care to seek for it 
among its business-like pages. Indeed, whereas 
most mining books leave one with the very mis- 
taken impression that mining is all engineering 
and machinery, this one forces upon the reader 





the far truer view that ‘‘’tis the miner makes 
the mine.” The beautiful photographs of under- 
ground workings showing the men at their daily 
toil — though the glare of the limelight has 
given the pitmen much cleaner faces than they 
really have—cannot fail to add to this feeling. 
The duties of a colliery manager and the prin- 
ciples which underlie the working of coal seams 
are, of course, much the same in different parts 
of the country, but we think—and this is the 
only criticism which is called for by this excel- 
lent book—that the authors would have been 
well advised had they stated on their title-page 
that their experience was chiefly a North-Country 
experience, and that their work in consequence 
related to the state of things in Northumberland 
and Durham almost exclusively. 








ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Egqs of British Birds, with an Account of 
their Breeding Habits: Limicole. With Fifty- 
four Coloured Plates. By Frank Poynting. 
(Porter.) — Coloured Figures of the Eggs of 
British Birds, with Descriptive Notices. By the 
late Henry Seebohm. (Sheffield, Pawson & 
Brailsford.)—Mr. Poynting’s illustrations are 
deserving of the highest praise, and certainly 
none at all comparable has been published 
since the days of Hewitson. We have carefully 
compared these figures with those in the now 
classical work just named, especially with those 
in the edition generally known as the second, 
in which Hewitson’s very best work appeared, 
and in no respects do Mr. Poynting’s repre- 
sentations appear to disadvantage, the pattern 
of the markings and the rotundity of the eggs 
being admirably rendered. The lithographs 
have been executed in Berlin, after drawings 
by Mr. Poynting. The descriptions of the 
breeding habits of the birds whose eggs are 
figured are remarkably accurate, and are taken 
from the writings of observers of standing, 
while the selection of the authors cited strikes 
us as eminently judicious. Of course Mr. 
Poynting has enjoyed the advantage of living 
a full generation later ; and whereas Hewitson, 
in his third edition (1856), was only just 
enabled by the discoveries of the late John 
Wolley to describe and figure the previously 
unknown eggs of Temminck’s stint, the jack 
snipe, the spotted redshank, the bar-tailed 
godwit, &c., Mr. Poynting is now able to give 
us many figures of these, as well as of other 
eggs unobtainable at that time. Such are the 
eggs of the grey plover, the little stint, and the 
sanderling, to say nothing of those of American 
wanderers to these islands, which need not 
be enumerated here. Of the Limicolz which 
habitually visit our shores only two species are 
still unrepresented as regards their eggs, these 
being the curlew sandpiper and the knot. By 
eliminating the Arctic districts, in which we 
know that the former does not breed, there 
remains a tolerable certainty that it nests 
among the vast tundras between the 
Yenesei and the eastern side of the 
Taimyr Peninsula, a land unapproachable from 
the sea, owing to the ice and the shallow water, 
while from the land side the Samoyedes refuse 
to visit it because no food for their reindeer 
grows there. It is true that the late Dr. von 
Middendorff partially explored the Taimyr, but 
he was invested with high powers from the 
Russian Government, and the Samoyedes de- 
clined to go again: if they must die for dis- 
obedience they would die in their own yourts. 
As regards the knot, its breeding-grounds are 
in Arctic America, and its eggs appear to have 
been treated by the crews of Parry’s and other 
early Arctic expeditions as we treat those of 
the plover; but although the young in down 
were obtained by Col. Feilden when in H.M.S. 
Alert in 1876, yet no thoroughly authenticated 
egg exists in any collection. We trust that 


Mr. Poynting may deal with other families of 
birds in the same manner.—The late Mr. See- 








bohm made the coloured illustrations of eggs 4 
prominent feature of his ‘ History of British 
Birds,’ completed in 1885 ; and shortly before 
his death, in November, 1895, he was occupied 
with the new work now before us. In this all 
the eggs have been figured anew and in Shef. 
field; while, if he had lived, he would pro- 
bably have rewritten or adapted the descriptions 
of the breeding habits of the birds. Under 
the circumstances his literary executor, Dr. R, 
Bowdler Sharpe, could do little more than 
extract from the previous work the portions 
relating to the breeding of the various species, 
with a brief sketch of the geographical distribu. 
tion of each, the classification, which is peculiar, 
being Seebohm’s own, and in accordance with 
arrangements made with his publisher before his 
death, Dr. Sharpe has contributed a memoir, and 
a very characteristic portrait of Seebohm forms 
the frontispiece. The illustrations of the eggs 
are very good, though those of the Limicole 
do not come up to Mr. Poynting’s, and the 
letterpress is unavoidably inferior. Taken asa 
whole, however, Seebohm’s is decidedly the 
finest work on British oology that has yet been 
published, especially as it contains figures of 
the eggs of many species which were unknown 
in the days of Hewitson. It will be very accept- 
able to the numerous collectors of eggs, to many 
of whom the earlier work—with its nearly 
two thousand pages of letterpress—would be 
an encumbrance ; there are barely three hun- 
dred pages in the present. 

Gleanings from the Natural History of the 
Ancients, by the Rev. M. G. Watkins (Stock), 
dated 1896, seems to be an exact reprint of the 
work issued under the same title and by the 
same publisher in 1885. All the old errors are 
repeated: again is Ctesias cited as a con- 
temporary of Herodotus; again does Dr. 
St. George Mivart, the author of ‘The Cat,’ figure 
as Mr. St. John Mivart (p. 53 and p. 61). The 
reprint has its edges trimmed, and is cut down 
to ordinary octavo, and the words ‘‘ Gleanings 
from” are omitted on the back of the volume, 
though the title-page remains as before. 

The Naturalist’s Directory, 1897. (Upcott 
Gill.)—We fail to see the point of this joke. 
A directory of zoologists which does not contain 
the names of the presidents of the Linnean or 
Zoological Societies, or that of the Professor of 
Zoology in University College, London ; a list 
of microscopists which does not contain the 
names of the present or of the two preceding 
presidents of the Royal Microscopical Society, 
or that of its eminent secretary Dr. Dallinger ; 
and a list of botanists which omits the names of 
Baker, Dyer, and Hooker, cannot be meant to 
be taken seriously. In other departments it is 
equally faulty, and what information is vouch- 
safed is not always correct. 








THE LITERATURE OF ENGINEERING. 
Chemistry for Engineers and Manufacturers. 
By Bertram Blount and A. G. Bloxam. 2 vols. 
(Griffin & Co.)—The first volume of this practical 
text-book, to which alone the following remarks 
apply, deals with ‘‘the chemistry of engineering, 
building, and metallurgy,” the second volume 
being devoted to ‘‘ the chemistry of manufactur- 
ing processes”; and the former, therefore, is 
designed for the use of engineers, and the latter 
for manufacturers. The strength and durability 
of many materials used in construction depend 
so largely upon their chemical composition, the 
chemical influences to which they are exposed, 
or the chemical processes employed for their 
preservation, that the selection of the materials 
should often be guided by chemical considera- 
tions. Thus the constitution of building stones 
renders some far more subject to decay from 
exposure to the weather than others ; and the 
chemical composition of cements is of very 
great importance, especially when employed in 
sea works, for a small percentage of magnesia 
or an excess of free lime in the cement may 
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jead to the gradual disruption of well-made and 
rently perfectly sound concrete. The value 
apparently ps E : 
of various kinds of fuel is determined by the 
amount of heat they can generate, which results 
from a definite chemical change produced by 
combustion. The suitability of water for the 
supply of towns, or for use in boilers, depends 
largely upon the substances it contains in solu- 
tion, the amount and nature of which are ascer- 
tained by chemical analysis. The production 
of the various metals by reductions from their 
ores and their subsequent refining are distinct 
chemical processes, as also are the different 
stages in the most important manufacture of 
all, namely, of the various qualities of iron and 
steel. Accordingly, constructive, electrical, 
and mining engineers have frequently to seek 
the assistance of chemists in the prosecution of 
their works; and therefore a book which fur- 
nishes concise information on the various sub- 
jects alluded to above must prove a_ useful 
book of reference to engineers. The volume is 
divided into two parts, in the first of which the 
chemistry of materials of construction, of the 
sources of energy, of steam raising, and of 
lubricants and lubrication are successively ex- 
plained ;_ whilst the second part relates to 
metallurgy, and describes briefly the sources, 
processes of manufacture, and chemical pro- 
perties of iron and steel, copper, lead, zinc, tin, 
silver, gold, and the other principal metals. 
Thirty-five woodcuts, inserted in the text, assist 
in rendering clear some of the processes de- 
scribed. The book is written in a direct, simple, 
and non-technical style, suited for persons pcs- 
sessing little knowledge of chemistry beyond 
the symbols denoting the elements, and desirous 
of grasping the general chemical aspects of the 
various substances and processes referred to ; 
and therefore it is well adapted to serve asa 
book of reference to engineers and managers of 
works in regard to the chemistry of the subjects 
with which it deals. 

The Calculus for Engineers and Physicists. 
By Robert H. Smith. (Griffin & Co.)—The 
Calewlus for Engineers. By John Perry. 
(Arnold.)—The nearly simultaneous publication 
of two books with almost identical titles, and 
both endeavouring to bring the calculus within 
the reach of practical engineers for the solution 
of engineering problems, indicates that expe- 
rienced teachers believe that by a clear exposi- 
tion of the fundamental principles of the subject, 
and examples of its application to practical in- 
vestigations, it is possible to enable engineers 
who have not received a special mathematical 
training to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded by the calculus. Prof. Smith states 
that the object of his 
“treatise is to introduce the student at once to tke 
fundamental and important uses of the Integral 
Calculus, and incidentally to those of much of the 
Differential Calculus, in such a way as to stimulate 
& growing desire to progress always further in a 
branch of science which soon shows itself capable of 
qvplying the key to so many practical investiga- 
and Prof. Perry says that he writes 
“more particularly for readers who have had very 
little mathematical training, and who are willing 
towork very hard to find out how the calculus is 
applied ia Engineering problems.” 

It is one thing to have studied the differential 
and integral calculus mathematically, and it is 
quite another thing to know how to apply it to 
the practical problems of engineering science. 
Accordingly, these books will not only be 
serviceable in rendering a hard road as easy 
48 practicable for the non-mathematical student 
and engineer, and keeping out of his path all 
branches of the subject which do not assist in 
the attainment of the practical end in view, but 
they will also probably be still more useful 
to the engineer who has had a mathematical 
taining, in showing him the manner in which 
his knowledge can be applied to the solution of 
Practical problems. Buth books endeavour to 
give as simple explanations as possible of the 
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principles and methods of the calculus, and 
their applications to engineering practice ; but 
Prof. Smith deals mostly with the processes of 
the integral calculus, whilst Prof. Perry is more 
concerned with the practical applications of the 
subject to problems which mechanical and 
electrical engineers may require to solve. 
No engineer, if not a mathematician, should 
embark upon either of these books without a 
thorough determination to devote the closest 
attention to its mastery; but it should not 
prove a specially difficult task to an engineer, 
as Prof. Perry’s students obtained a complete 
knowledge of his book and its methods in nine 
months without any particular preliminary 
training. The main advantage of such books 
is that they may induce engineers to resort to 
mathematical studies in pursuit of practical 
objects with benefit to themselves; whereas 
professional men would never attempt to under- 
take the study of purely mathematical treatises 
without any apparent bearing on their practical 
work, 

Constructional Iron and Steel Work. By 
Francis Campion. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son.)—This handy little volume, on the uses 
and strength of cast-iron columns and iron and 
steel girders of various forms employed for 
supporting the floors of buildings, is intended 
to assist architects, students, and builders in 
their work. The first four chapters are devoted 
to the materials used, and the forms, strength, 
and arrangements of columns and girders ; and 
they are followed by a chapter giving some 
general particulars relating to the manufacture 
of these columns and girders and the connexions 
of these structures. Two chapters deal with the 
loads, stresses, and general arrangements of 
buildings, and another with iron and steel doors 
and traps ; whilst the last chapter relates to the 
important practical subjects of specifications and 
quantities. The descriptions are elucidated by 
several simple woodcuts dispersed throughout 
the text, and only the most common mathe- 
matical expressions are employed in the cal- 
culations and formulas. The elementary and 
practical treatment of the subjects followed 
throughout should render the book useful to 
the class of persons for whom it has been 


prepared. 








BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 


First Records of British Flowering Plants. 
Compiled by W. A. Clarke, F.L.S., together 
with a Note on Nomenclature. (West, New- 
man & Co.)—It is certainly interesting, and it 
may even be important, to get answers to the 
following questions : Who first found this plant, 
when and where? How long has it been known 
to botanists as a British plant ? These questions 
were first systematically answered in Trimen 
and Thiselton-Dyer’s ‘Flora of Middlesex’ so 
far as that county was concerned, and now Mr. 
Clarke supplies similar information relating to 
all or the majority of the plants of the British 
Islands. The compiler’s task, we imagine, has 
been a pleasant one, for it has led him to 
rummage over old books from the time of 
Turner’s ‘ Libellus,’ 1538, to the eighth edition 
of the ‘ London Catalogue,’ and to discover and 
enjoy many an interesting detail or quaint re- 
cord. Sometimes, by the vagaries of nomen- 
claturists, the name adopted is of much more 
recent introduction than the plant itself. Thus 
Elisma natans is quoted in this list, a name 
dating from 1869, whilst the plant itself, then 
presumably called Alisma, was ‘‘ first recorded ” 
in 1732. We are glad to see the author protest- 
ing against the enslaving adherence to the so- 
called ‘‘ law of priority.” There are cases when 
the greatest benefit of the greatest number 
demands the breaking of the law. 


A Manual and Dictionary of the Flowering 
Plants and Ferns. By J. C. Willis, M.A. 
2 vols. (Clay & Sons.)—The aim and purport 
of this book are excellent. Much of its sub- 





stance is excellent also, but the arrangement is 
involved and perplexing. The author set to 
work in the first instance 

“to supply, within a reasonable compass, a summary 
of useful and scientific information about the plants 
met with in a botanical garden or museum or in 
the field. The student, when placed before the 
bewildering variety of forms in such a collection 
as that at Kew, does not know where to begin or 
what to do to acquire information about the plants.” 
Two alternatives seem to suggest themselves 
in such a case: one to write a Kew guide for 
the special benefit of students, which would, 
indeed, be a most laudable undertaking ; the 
other to compile a new ‘ Treasury of Botany.’ 
This would not be a difficult matter for any one 
with the necessary leisure, a good general know- 
ledge of the present state of the science, and 
the co-operation of experts in special depart- 
ments. Mr. Willis’s plan resembles that of the 
‘Treasury ’ in the alphabetical arrangement of 
vol. ii., and this portion of the work is full of 
interesting detail. The author, however, seems 
to have been swamped by the abundance of his 
materials or hurried in their elaboration. We 
open the book at random, and we find the 
genus Couratari dismissed with a line and 
three-quarters. In this short space information 
is given that the genus belongs to the Lecy- 
thidacex, that there are eight species natives of 
South America, and that the bark yields a soft 
fibre. The number of species is a matter of 
opinion, but surely the word ‘‘ tropical” should 
have been inserted before South America, and 
we should have been told which of the eight 
species supplies the fibre. Under ‘‘ Crocus” 
we do not tind a word of reference to Mr. Maw’s 
encyclopedic monograph, which would have 
supplied the author with a rich mine of informa- 
tion ; Miss Woolward’s monograph of Mas- 
devallia and Mr. Elwes’s monograph of lilies 
are equally ignored. In fact, the author seems 
to have derived his information too exclusively 
from German compilations, and not to have 
given sufficient attention to French, English, 
or American publications. Laillon’s ‘ Histoire 
des Plantes’ and his ‘ Dictionnaire de Botanique’ 
are not mentioned, and original monographs, 
especially those of his own countrymen, have 
but scanty reference made to them. Whilst the 
book, particularly the second volume, lays itself 
open to much criticism of this kind, it is only 
just to say that the defects we have mentioned 
can be easily remedied by careful, leisurely 
search in libraries and museums, and that the 
work, even in its present form, contains so much 
that is excellent that it will necessitate its being 
placed by the working botanist on the shelf 
nearest for reference. We trust the author, in his 
new position as Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Ceylon, will have leisure to revise 
and, in a measure, reorganize what might be 
made a very useful work. 


Diseases of Plants induced by Cryptogamic 
Parasites: Introduction to the Study of Patho- 
genic Fungi, Slime Fungi, Bacteria, and Alge. 
By Dr. K. Freiherr von Tubeuf. English 
Edition by W. G. Smith, B.Sc. (Longmans & 
Co.)—We have cited the title of this book at 
full length, as it expresses very accurately the 
nature of its contents. It contains, indeed, the 
most complete list of the fungi injuriously 
affecting plants that we know of. By way of 
introduction a clear account of the various 
ways in which fungi are injurious is given, and 
of the relationships between the host plant and 
the parasite. Naturally the least satisfactory 
chapters are those devoted to preventive and 
combative measures, as these must in many cases 
be, from the nature of the case, of little avail. 
As the doctor tells his patients to keep in good 
health and keep up their strength, so the plant- 
doctor is careful to instil the virtues of good 
cultivation. Indeed, there is no doubt that 
careless cultivation facilitates the ingress and 
development of parasitic growths to a very large 
extent. Weare told at p 20 of this volume of 
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a larch which struggled on with larch disease 


(Peziza) for eighty years. This ought to 
encourage foresters and gardeners to keep 
the conditions round their trees as wholesome 
as possible. The book is one highly to be 
recommended. 

Catalogue of the African Plants collected by 
Dr. Friedrich Welwitsch in 1853-1861.—Dico- 
tyledons. Part By W. P. Hiern, M.A. 
(Printed by Order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, Natural History.)—Twenty-five years 
ago Dr. Welwitsch was a striking personality in 
London botanical circles. His travels, his col- 
lections, his knowledge, his misfortunes, his 
personal appearance and courteous manners, 
all arrested attention. The introduction to the 
present volume gives a sketch of Welwitsch’s 
travels on behalf of the Portuguese Government 
in Western Tropical Africa, sufficient for those 
who had the privilege of being associated with 
him, but hardly full enough to give the coming 
generation an adequate idea of the nature and 
labours of the man. Dr. Welwitsch’s specimens 
were very numerous, mostly excellent, and 
accompanied by copious notes. After his death 
they became the subject of unedifying disputes 
in the courts of Chancery. The result was that 
the British Museum became entitled to the 
best set next after the ‘‘ study set,” which was 
sent to Lisbon. The work of separation was 
entrusted to Mr. Hiern, who also began a cata- 
logue of the collection with a view to publica- 
tion. Mr. Hiern, not being an officer of the 
Museum, and being impeded by his own con- 
cerns, soon abandoned the task. Happily, how- 
ever, after many years, he has been induced to 
resume it, and the present volume is the result. 
It is executed with conscientious fidelity, and 
the numerous notes give a light impression to 
the usual monotony of technical details. Mr. 
Hiern has adopted some variations in the method 
of nomenclature, as, perhaps, he was entitled to 
do, but before further progress is made it should 
be clearly pointed out whether the variations in 
question are sanctioned by the Trustees and 
by the Botanical Department, or whether Mr. 
Hiern alone is responsible for them. The 
present volume extends from ‘‘ Ranunculacez ” 
to ‘* Rhizophoracez,” and its continuation is 
eagerly looked for. 

Confidences of an Amateur Gardener. By 
A. M. Dew-Smith. (Seeley & Co.)—We should 
have imagined that publications of this sort 
would have amply fulfilled their purpose when 
laid before the readers of the newspapers in 
which they first appeared. But there seems to 
be a demand for such trifles in more permanent 
form, and certainly the style in which the pre- 
sent volume is written is elegant and attractive; 
but the substance—is it not rather too much 
like crambe bis cocta? We should think so, but 
then this is not the first time we have been made 
the recipients of similar ‘‘ confidences.” 








ATLASES, 


Collins’s New Complete Atlas. (Collins & Co.) 
—We fear that the ‘ Complete Atlas’ will hardly 
stand a comparison with other cheap atlases 
which have recently been published. Physical 
maps of the United Kingdom, Asia, and America, 
large-scale maps of the environs of London, 
Liverpool, and Leeds, twenty-two plates devoted 
to the American continent and seven maps to 
Australia do, indeed, show that Messrs. Collins 
are not altogether untouched by modern in- 
fluences. But the insertion of a plate repre- 
senting the world in two hemispheres with three 
bunches of sugar-loaved mountains below and a 
fringe of straight rivers above, a half-plate 
showing the distribution of the twelve tribes in 
Canaan, and a division of the world among eight 
races and five religions, take us back to our 
schooldays of, say, thirty years ago. The detail 
of the plates at times produces the same im- 
pression. The colouring of the north of Eng- 
land, for example, has slipped about a mile to 





the westward of its right position, and a similar 
misfortune has befallen the West Indies. Where 
the draftsman has marked mountains he has 
not managed to prevent their obliterating most 
of the proper names. The Alconbury Brook, 
in Hunts, is represented as flowing in a more 
precipitous trench than that occupied by any of 
the head waters of the Neath, in Breconshire ; 
and we regret to notice that the latter are con- 
nected with the mysterious mountain Cap- 
pellante, which has at last been discarded by 
its original inventor. A ‘‘route map” of the 
British Islands promises well, but when we find 
the Severn Tunnel and Barry Dock and Railway 
unmarked, no reference made to any means of 
access to Llanelly or Lampeter, and no indica- 
tion of a North-Western route to Northampton, 
we cannot regard it as of much real value. 
Denmark is a small country, but that is no 
reason for marking only fifty-three towns within 
its boundaries and leaving out at least two 
important sections of railway. Wady Halfa is 
not the boundary of Egypt ; the Bechuanaland 
of five years ago has been subjected to several 
important divisions ; and if any one wishes to 
detect omissions in the physical map of Africa, 
he can compare it with the plate facing it of 
British Central Africa, which embraces much 
of Congoland and the greater part of the 
eastern Portuguese territory. We have several 
more criticisms to offer, but perhaps enough has 
been said to justify us in assigning to the present 
production a comparatively low place among 
works of its kind. 

Philips’ Special Map of Greece. (Philip & 
Son.)—Messrs. Philip’s map of all Greece and 
most of Turkey is not only admirably adapted 
to enlighten the ordinary newspaper reader as 
to the geography of the Greeco-Turxish frontier, 
but is a very creditable production in itself. 
The main map, though not going so far north as 
Constantinople, shows the connexion existing 
between all the more important points in Greece 
and Southern Albania, and the scene of the war. 
It also includes the whole of the Agean Sea. 
An inset map on a large scale of the country 
around Larissa shows signs of hasty production, 
but is accurate and full. Other insets remind 
the reader of the position occupied by Greece in 
relation to the leading European powers from a 
geographical point of view, and give definite, but 
not too accurate information as to the languages 
spoken in the Balkan Peninsula. If we have 
not had an opportunity of noticing this pro- 
duction before the need it was designed to meet 
has passed away, that is not Messrs. Philip’s 
fault ; but we have excellent reason for saying 
that its merits have been amply evident to 
readers into whose possession it came while the 
Greeks were still occupying Larissa. 








MATHEMATICAL LITERATURE. 


A History of Elementary Mathematics, with 
Hints on Methods of Teaching. By Florian 
Cajori, Ph.D. (Macmillan & Co.)—About three 
years ago we reviewed at some length the 
author’s ‘ History of Mathematics’ (see Athen. 
No. 3488). The present volume, though it con- 
tains a good many passages from that work, is 
almost an independent production. As we might 
expect from its title, it is free from one defect 
which we found in the concluding chapters of the 
former history, namely, over-compression. Any 
attempt to condense into a few pages an interest- 
ing or satisfactory account of the enormous pro- 
gress made in the higher branches of mathe- 
matics during the present century must neces- 
sarily end in failure. Each important branch 
demands its own special history —like the 
theory of probability, which found a com- 
petent historian in the late Mr. Todhunter. 
Such works, of course, can only be appreciated 
by a small number of readers; but they are 
invaluable as books of reference for specialists 
and original investigators. Histories of the 


origin and progress of mathematics in early 
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times and among different peoples, on the other 
hand, will be appreciated as much by general 
readers as by advanced mathematicians. Mp 
Cajori’s history is eminently readable, while, a 
the same time, its author appears to have taken 
conscientious pains to be historically accurate 
As we have already given a tolerably full account 
of his previous work it is hardly necessary to 
say much more about the present volume 
which in style and general arrangement bears 
considerable resemblance to his former. There 
is one omission, however, in both histories which 
we should be glad to see supplied in future 
editions. Mr. Cajori ought to have furnished 
some account of the modern application of mathe. 
matical symbols and methods to purely logical 
problems which have no necessary connexion 
with number, magnitude, or position. The 
simplifications recently effected both in the pre. 
sentation of the first principles and in the 
symbolic treatment of this fascinating subject 
are such as to bring it well within the limits of 
what may be fairly called ‘‘ Elementary Mathe- 
matics.” This symbolic or mathematical logic is 
a new science which, though still in its infancy, 
has already done wonders and gives promise of 
far greater achievements in the future. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, Books I.-VI, 
XL, XII. By H. M. Taylor, M.A. (Cam. 
bridge, University Press.)—We have recently 
noticed a portion of this work, issued in 4 
separate volume, namely, Books V. and VL, 
and indicated the lines on which, we think, the 
author might with advantage have departed from 
Euclid’s definition of proportion. Mr. Taylor's 
treatment of compound ratio (def. 8) is also 
somewhat perfunctory and inadequate: he 
ought to have shown the connexion between 
this and algebraic multiplication. But these 
and a few other less serious defects apart, the 
book is an excellent compendium of the ele- 
mentary principles and propositions of geometry 
on Euclidian lines with modern improvements. 

Elementary Mensuration. By F. H. Stevens, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.)—This book is in- 
tended to meet the needs of two classes of 
learners, and is therefore divided into a first 
and second course. The examples in the first 
course are very easy, requiring only arith- 
metical processes, while the chief object of the 
higher course is ‘‘to reinforce ordinary lessons 
in geometry and algebra (as well as in arith- 
metic) by a series of concrete illustrations.” 
We have Jooked through the book, and think 
that it will be found useful by the classes of 
learners for whom it is intended. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


Tue Report of the Government Astronomer 
(Mr. E. Nevill, formerly Neison) of the Natal 
Observatory for the year 1896 has been received. 
We are informed that 
“the astronomical observations made during the 
year have been confined to those necessary for 
carrying on the ordinary routine work of the ob- 
servatory, as the time of my senior assistant [Mrs 
Nevill] and myself has been mainly occupied in 
dealing with the arrears of reduction and com- 
parison, the completion of the tabulation of the 
observations of the previous years, and the bringing 
of the results into a form suitable for publication.’ 
Mr. Nevill again refers to the desirability of 
having the past work of the observatory, includ. 
ing the investigations based thereon, collected 
and published in a separate volume. A large 
portion of his report is taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the present state of the lunar tables 
and the means necessary to be employed to 
bring them into a more perfect state, the pro- 
bability being that Delaunay’s investigations 
required to have some further terms taken 
into account. The report also gives a summaty 
of the results of the meteorological observations 
made during the year, not only at Durban, but 
at other stations in the colony. The total rain- 
fall at the former amounted to 39°63 inches, 
which is almost exactly the average for the 
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twenty years 1872-92 ; but Mr. Nevill points 
out that the distribution as well as the amount 
js of great importance, and, tried by this test, 
1896 may be termed a dry year. It was remark- 
able for having the hottest day ever recorded at 
the observatory, which was on September 21st. 
The early morning was cool, but shortly after 8 
the temperature rose rapidly, the wind shifting 
towards the north-west, and by 9 o’clock it had 
risen from 68° to 85°, and by half-past 10 to 
over 100°. Then the wind shifted back towards 
the north-east, and the temperature fell, until 
by 11 o'clock it was only a little over 90°. Then, 
after another shift of wind, it rose again, re- 
gistering 108° degrees at noon, 109°°6 (the 
maximum) at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
not falling below 100° until after 4 o’clock ; 
during the following night it fell to 63°, a change 
of more than 46° in twelve hours. 

Several of the lately discovered small planets 
have not been sufliciently observed to enable 
their orbits to be determined, so that they 
cannot be numbered in a general list, and the 
last discovered (by M. Charlois at Nice on 
the 3lst of December, 1896) will be reckoned as 
No. 424. 

Dr. I. J. J. See calls attention in the June 
number of the Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society to the double star ( 883 
(in the constellation Taurus, and numbered 
9091 in Lalande’s Catalogue), which he finds to 
bea close binary with the remarkably short period 
of about five and a halfyears. Its duplicity was 
detected by Prof. Burnham from observations 
made with the 18-inch Chicago refractor in 1879, 
the components of the close pair being of nearly 
equal magnitude, about 7°8 and 8:0 respectively. 
Prof. Schiaparelli’s observations showed the 
relative motion to be very rapid; and whilst 
examining, in 1895, the orbits of all known 
binaries, with a view to selecting those most 
accurately determined for incorporation in the 
first volume of his work, since published, 
‘Researches on the Evolution of the Stellar 
Systems,’ it occurred to Dr. See that the period 
could not be more than 5:5 years. In the 
autumn of last year and in the early part of 
this he obtained several observations of it with 
the Lowell 24-inch refractor at Flagstaff, the 
results of which fully confirm the above conclu- 
sion, so that the star in question is the binary 
of shortest period which has been observed and 
approaches those of the recently discovered 
spectroscopic binaries. The shortest known to 
Sir John Herschel was ¢ Herculis, which amounts 
to thirty-five years; and, until the present an- 
nouncement, the shortest known were 6 Equulei 
and x Pegasi, each of which is about 11°5 years. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Wirn the Society of Anthropology of Paris 
itis the custom at the commencement of each 
year for both the retiring and the incoming 
president to deliver addresses. In the present 
year M. André Lefévre retired and M. Ollivier- 
Beauregard became president in his place. The 
hew president, who is eighty-three years of age, 
reminded the members of his first communication 
to the Society, thirty-four years ago (when he 
described a collection of objects of Egyptian 
archeology presented to the city of Bordeaux 
bythe late Ernest Godard), and recalled a number 
of amusing incidents witnessed by him at sub- 
sequent meetings of the Society. While not 
desiring to limit the freedom of discussion for 
Which that Society has been remarkable, he 
suggested the appointment of a committee to 
arrange the subjects to be discussed and super- 
vise the publication of the reports. 

M. Armand Viré, one of the secretaries of the 
Society, has communicated to it an account of 
prehistoric researches during the year 1896 in 
the Jura. At the pretty village of Arboy a 
tavern of the Magdalenian period was explored, 
Yielding a number of interesting bone objects, 
some of them bearing incised drawings. At 
Baume-les-Messieurs objects of bronze and 
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| pottery were found ; and at Le Puits-Billard the 


relics of a dwelling in a situation so difficult of 
access as to be similar to those of the American 
cliff-dwellers. At the cavern of Les Planches, 
near Arbois, bronzes and pottery had been found 
as long ago as 1825. Passing to another district, 
M. Viré recorded the discovery of an ancient 
fireplace at Le Puits de Padirac, at a distance of 
eighty métres below the existing surface, and of 
the remains of a wall. 

M. Zaborowski publishes, in the Bulletins of 
the same Society, a study of the origin of the 
Cambodians, which he considers to be a mixed 
race. In another communication he vigorously 
controverts the supposition that there are exist- 
ing tailed races of mankind. 

Prof. William Z. Ripley, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is contributing to 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly a series of 
papers on the racial geography of Europe asa 
sociological study, founded on his lectures in 
1896 before the Lowell Institute. His subject 
for July, 1897, is ‘France : the Teuton and the 
Celt.’ In previous lectures he had dealt with 
colour, stature, and other anthropometric sub- 
jects. Dr. Ripley makes excellent use of the 
graphic method, and his papers are liberally 
illustrated by shaded maps. They afford an 
admirable example of the manner in which 
observations in the more abstruse branches of 
anthropology may be made at the same time 
attractive and interesting, and also the founda- 
tion of sound scientific generalization. 

The same journal contains a sketch of the 
life of the late Horatio Hale. His regard for 
English anthropologists is indicated by the 
posthumous publication of his paper on ‘ Four 
Huron Wampum Records : a Study of Aboriginal 
American History and Mnemonic Symbols’ in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
last February. 








Acience Gossip. 


Tae Hon. Ralph Abercromby, the author of 
the treatise on ‘ Weather ’ in the ‘‘ International 
Scientific Series,” of ‘Seas and Skies in Many 
Latitudes,’ and a little treatise on ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Forecasting,’ besides numerous contri- 
butions to the Journal of the Meteorological 
Society, died at Sydney, N.S.W., some few 
weeks ago. He was born in 1842. 

A Tarpy tribute is to be rendered to the 
great physicist Otto von Guericke, the inventor 
of the air-pump and the constructor of the so- 
called ‘‘ Magdeburg Hemispheres.” Guericke, 
who died in 1686, is buried at Ottensen, near 
Altona, and a monument is to be erected there 
in his memory. 

Pror. W. Perzotp, the author of some valu- 
able contributions to geographical and astro- 
nomical literature, born in 1848, has just died 
on his holiday tour. He was to have acted as 
President in the Section of Geography at this 
year’s ‘* Naturforscher Kongress.” 








FINE ARTS 


—>— 


Notes on the Churches of Cheshire. By the 
late Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart. Edited 


by the Rev. J. B. Atkinson. (Chetham 
Society. ) 
Sin SrerpHeN Gtynne’s ‘Notes on the 


Churches of Lancashire’ were issued under 
Mr. Atkinson’s editorship but a short time 
ago. They proved so unexpectedly interest- 
ing that a strong desire was felt by many 
outsiders as well as members of the Chetham 
Society that a companion volume regarding 
the churches of Cheshire should be issued. 
Sir Stephen was a wide-minded scholar 
and an accomplished antiquary. His chief 





pleasure seems to have consisted in the 


study of medieval architecture, and 
especially that branch of the subject 
which we are now accustomed to call 


ecclesiology. He belonged to the old school 
rather than the new. The words he was 
accustomed to employ when describing 
churches were those introduced—or as we 
perhaps should rather say familiarized— 
by Rickman, Parker, and their followers. 
For many years of his long and active life 
it was his habit to wander about England 
and the Continent examining churches ; 
and we believe that in almost every case he 
made some record of what he observed. 
His notes relating to Cheshire are now 
before the reader in the form in which he 
jotted them down, but accompanied by the 
useful remarks of the editor, which are care- 
fully distinguished from the original by 
being in smaller type. These remarks are 
somewhat desultory, but all he gives is of 
use. Sir Stephen does not seem to have 
taken much interest in church bells, but 
this shortcoming is in many cases made 
good by his editor, though we are com- 
pelled to say that among the Cheshire bells 
the inscriptions on which are here printed 
there are very few of much interest. In 
some cases Sir Stephen has failed to mention 
all the interesting objects which were at 
hand. This was, of course, natural for one 
whose time must in many cases have been 
very limited, but it is to be deplored, for 
several of the buildings which he saw 
upwards of a generation ago in their un- 
restored state have now suffered more than 
we can find in our heart to say. Though, how- 
ever, the annotator may notin every case have 
recorded all we could wish, had it not been 
for his notes the memory of many things 
would have been lost which his care has 
preserved for us. The Lancashire and 
Cheshire notes form, we believe, but a small 
portion of the collection which Sir Stephen 
has left behind him. We trust that in due 
time the rest may be given to the world. 

The Cheshire part of these collections 
extends over a long series of years. The 
earliest recorded visit was made in 1832, 
the latest in 1869. As the writer’s views 
became more mature we think we can detect 
a slight change in style and a greater 
tendency to use words in a more exact 
sense; but if this be so, the variation is 
but slight. Sir Stephen Glynne was a 
writer of singular accuracy. We have not 
met with a case where there can be a doubt 
as to his meaning. 

Sir Stephen Glynne visited Bunbury in 
1842. He regarded it as one of the noblest 
churches in the county. We have not 
by any means visited all of them; but, so 
far as our own experience goes, we see no 
reason for questioning his estimate. The 
greater part of it is Decorated and Per- 
pendicular, and the proportions are exceed- 
ingly effective, though the details, if not 
poor, are for the most part far from 
impressive. The north aisle, Sir Stephen 
remarked, was better finished than the 
southern. This is a peculiarity far from 
common, though several other instances 
could be adduced. Whenever such a 
fact is noticed inquiry as to its cause 
should be made. The reason in some such 
cases is undoubtedly the zeal of some 
wealthy landowner or rich guild, but the 





relations of the Church with those who 
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had money to spend and hearts to bestow it 
with liberality varied so widely in different 
parts of the country that each separate case 
calls for investigation. Sir Stephen records 
that when he visited this church the floor 
on which the ringers stood was so arranged 
as to cut across the fine arch of the tower. 
This must have been a modern innovation, 
and we do not regret its removal; but the 
restoration has, we gather from Mr. Atkin- 
son’s notes, done no little damage. There 
were fragments of stained glass in the 
tower windows; these are gone, and cast- 
iron frames inserted. The wooden screens 
which enclosed the eastern ends of the 
two aisles of the nave have also been 
removed. There were upon them represen- 
tations of the Annunciation and of “St. 
Michael holding the devil by a chain and a 
birch rod in his other hand.” 


When Sir Stephen visited Nantwich that 
fine church must have been in a most 
neglected state. He discovered there a 
stone pulpit, which was disused and half 
hidden. It is now, we gather, properly cared 
for. As this volume bears testimony to 
many cases of needless destruction, it is but 
fair to say that Mr. Atkinson declares that 
the changes made at Nantwich are among 
“the finest and most satisfactory restora- 
tions of a grand church that can be seen.” 








Cathedral Cities: York, Lincoln, and Beverley. 
Drawn and etched by R. Farren. With Intro- 
duction by E. A. Freeman. (Cambridge, Mac- 
millan & Bowes.)—This large and thin folio, 
with its not wholly adequate nor wholly un- 
satisfactory etchings, is the sequel to a similar 
work on Ely and its sister cathedrals, Peter- 
borough and Norwich, with corresponding 
letterpress by the late Dr. Freeman, which 
we reviewed some years ago. As he was 
always a stickler for phrases, it is not with- 
out amusement that we find him doing 
battle for the use of the term ‘‘ minster” when 
applied to the three great churches whose 
histories and beauties he undertook in this 
volume to popularize. That York and Beverley 
still boast of their minsters, while over- 
ambitious ‘‘ Colonial Lindum,” as Mr. Freeman 
characteristically called Lincoln, vainly to some 
minds claims to be a cathedral, is a trial for 
the Professor. Yet the title of the book de- 
scribes York, Lincoln, and Beverley alike as 
cathedral cities, although Beverley never was 
a city, nor its minster a cathedral. At the same 
time, how weak is the objection to the term 
‘** cathedral” in the case of Lincoln, which, since 
the see was ‘* budded off” from more ancient 
Dorchester on the Thame, has always been the 
seat of a bishop! We admire the judgment and 
good taste which guided the Professor in his 
high estimate of Beverley Minster, a complete 
and harmonious work of art, at once stately 
and beautiful. He would, willingly, we think, 
in these respects prefer it to either of the 
others. Everybody capable of forming a 
judgment will place York, as a whole, 
below Beverley. Parts of Lincoln do, indeed, 
far surpass anything the great church of St. 
John has to show ; and as regards such minor 
elements as tombs, it is true that the monument 
of Walter de Grey in Freeman’s ‘‘ Imperial 
Eboracum,” in pure style, beauty, and dignity, 
far excels the much more elaborate and florid, 
though beautiful ‘‘ Percy Shrine.” On the 
other hand, the historical and personal associa- 
tions of Lincoln Minster far excel in interest 
those of York and Beverley. Nevertheless, 
Freeman was undoubtedly right in thus 
—s for the honour of the church of the 

vangelist :— 





“The church of Beverley may assuredly assert its 

right toa place even in such company as that in 
which I have put it by the architectural character 
of the fabric from one end to the other. It is 
designed throughout after the fullest model of 
churches of the highest class; it is a minster, in 
character as well as in name. And even in point of 
scale, if we cannot give ita place in the very first 
class of churches, it certainly stands on the border- 
land of the first and the second. It is, in general 
effect, a larger building than several cathedral 
churches, among them some _ which rank 
higher than itself in point of actual measurement. 
If its mid-tower had ever been finished it would 
clearly have been a church of greater dignity of 
effect than the episcopal churches either of Wells 
or of Hereford. This comes of a feature which 
Beverley shares with the two greater churches 
with which we are comparing it. Alike at York, 
at Lincoln, and at Beverley every inch of the length 
of the building is of the full height. At Wells and 
Hereford, as in many other churches, among them 
such vast piles as Winchester and St. Alban’s, only 
a part of the nominal length comes into the 
general view within, or into any but a very near 
view without.” 
The opinion is sound, but the real ground 
for Freeman’s opinion had not been dis- 
covered, even by himself, when he wrote the 
above sentences. The reason, as we have 
said before, why Beverley Minster excels is 
because it is a complete and harmonious whole. 
It is comparable in this respect with Salisbury, 
but Freeman had no business to bring Win- 
chester, which can hardly be called a composi- 
tion at all, still less St. Alban’s, into the 
question. The reader familiar with Freeman’s 
manner of thinking, his mannerisms, and his 
method of writing, will be prepared to find 
passages such as this :— 

‘*The Church of Paulinus without the Roman 
walls of Lindum has still a modern successor, but 
that successor is not the famous minster of Our 
Lady. Lincoln had still to live through four cen- 
turies and a half of stirring history before it 
became the seat of a bishop. A time even came 
when, if the altars of Christ were not swept away, 
the altars of the gods of the North at least arose by 
their side. Lincoln, head of the Danish Confederacy, 
foremost of the famous Five Boroughs, had to be 
won back for Christendom by the West-Saxon 
sword, and her Christian-folk rejoiced when Ead- 
mund Doer-of-great-deeds broke the heathen fetters 
under which they had so long groaned.” 

All this is a little tiresome. It has also little 
to do with the subject, and nothing to do 
with Mr. Farren’s etchings. The art of criticiz- 
ing by comparisons and parallels is dangerous, 
and the application of it here is confusing. Many 
of the comparisons are, of course, ingenious 
and perfectly just, but the best of them pre- 
supposes on the reader’s part profound know- 
ledge, not only of the three buildings here 
in view, but of dozens more. When, as between 
the west fronts of York and Beverley, analogies, 
if not likenesses, exist, it is not always profit- 
able to compare the structures, as Freeman 
did. It is true, as he says, that the ‘‘ whole 
feeling” of York west front is in favour 
of width rather than height, and it is even 
truer that the architect of Beverley improved 
upon his bigger model in one or two important 
respects, while the designer of the York front 
did not make the most of the height which was 
at his command. It is, indeed, hard to believe 
that the towers of the York front are forty feet 
higher than those at Beverley. So important 
are the fine proportions of a building that the 
west front of the smaller church is far more 
grateful to the eye than that of the larger one. 
On the other hand, the west front of York is 
acceptable because it comprises the actual gable 
of the church behind it, while at Beverley the 
architect did not raise his nave roof to the 
height of his gable, which is simply a decorative 
feature. We lament, not the height of the 
gable, but the lowness of the roof. Apart from 


the rare merit of Beverley’s west front, the 
finest elements of the exterior of that minster 
are the fronts of its greater transepts ; the 
smaller transepts are somewhat pinched, and 
hardly look so well. 
this point are among his happiest efforts. 


Freeman’s criticisms on 


He 





es 
rightly calls these beautiful features of the 
church thoroughly English ; but what is the 
use of turning from the round window in 
the gable of St. John’s Minster to the pio. 
digious round window of St. Zeno's at Verona} 
Such discursiveness troubles the reader of 
a text which abounds in research. This 
criticism applies to the notice of Lincolp 
Minster, which is bright and searching ip 
its way. At the best, however, we are bound 
to say that even the untechnical reader will rise 
from a perusal of any one of Prof. Willis’s 
treatises on English cathedrals, or of Petit’s 
remarks on Beverley Minster, with much clearer 
ideas than he can hope to gain from Freeman’s 
ornate essay. As to the etchings of Mr. Farren, 
they are neither quite pictorial nor completely 
architectural. Architects will not get from them 
that exact knowledge of details which their 
studies aim at supplying; besides, the book 
contains not a hint of a plan, section, or eleva. 
tion, nor even a well-drawn perspective. There 
is not a scale nor an indication of a measurement 
anywhere. Nor will painters and draughtsmen, 
however much they may praise the laborious 
delineation of plates like that of the Lady 
Chapel, York Minster (No. 5), the unusual 
vigour of plate 7, the crypt in the same 
church, or wonder at the pains spent on the 
multifarious mouldings and carvings in several 
other prints, be satisfied with these etchings 
from the pictorial standpoint. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1897 (Cassell & Co.), 
is the Royal Academy supplement to the Maga- 
zine of Art, and comprises nearly two hundred 
reproductions from pictures shown at Bur. 
lington House this year. These versions are, 
on the whole, extremely good, clear, just to 
their originals (which, by the way, were by no 
means all the best things in the galleries), and, 
with this exception, well chosen for reproduc. 
tion. A few sculptures, such as Mr. Armstead’s 
very pure and scholarly ‘ Playmates,’ and Mr, 
G. John’s ‘Canon Guy’ (not a good copy), are 
included. Some of the prints are first rate, 
e.g., Sir G. Reid’s ‘ Prof. Mitchell,’ Mr. Loudan’s 
‘ Butterflies,’ Mr. Storey’s ‘Summer Days,’ and 
Mr. Frampton’s ‘Dame Alice Owen.’ 


Art at the New Gallery, Art at the Paris Salons, 
and Art at the Royal Academy 1897, are extra 
numbers of the Studio (‘Studio’ Office), and 
each of them contains, with many better 
things, a considerable number of worthless 
reproductions of pictures in those exhibi- 
tions, most of them being so obscure and 
blurred that it requires perspicacity as well as 
faith to recognize any artistic qualities, while 
of some even the subjects are almost lost. The 
‘Christ en Croix’ of M. Carriere gains a new 
obscurity in the transcript before us. Most of 
the cuts are libels upon the pictures, which, if 
the artists were wise, they would never have 
allowed to be published. At the New Gallery, 
however, the ill - proportioned representation 
of a naked girl which Mr. F. Brown calls ‘The 
Mirror’ gains a little in the obscurity of the 
copy. On the other hand, a small number of 
the cuts in question are really as good as can 
be desired ; e.g., Mr. Draper’s ‘Foam Sprite’ 
and Mr. Ryland’s ‘ Apple Blossom,’ both at the 
New Gallery. 


English Portraits is the title of a series of 
lithographed sketches by Mr. W. Rothenstein, 
of which we have parts i. and ii. from Mr. 
G. Richards. The likenesses are good ; their 
execution is extremely slight, not in the least 
searching, nor at all scientific. The more eml- 
nent of the subjects are Sir F. Pollock and Mr. 
T. Hardy. There is room for improvement 
every characteristic of this publication. 


We have a ‘‘specimen” fasciculus of the 
Mitologia Illustrata of B. Pinelli, with an intro- 
duction and descriptions by A. de Gubernatis 
(Rome, Maussier & Maruca). This is a cheaper 
version of the first edition in three volumes; 
the original drawings and engravings from them, 
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comprising 253 designs of episodes in classical 
saythology, are hardly known in this country. 
The part before us comprises, besides the 
Italian originals, translations of the first pub- 
lished texts into English, French, German, and 
Spanish, so far as each plate is concerned in this 
collection of specimens of the entire work. The 
designs are, in their quasi-classical, not to say 
conventional and Bolognese way, very fine and 
striking indeed, full of passion, movement, and 

e, skilfully, if scholastically drawn in sepia 
with a pen and brush, and conceived in a manner 
which is not at all ‘‘modern,” in the popular 
sense of that hackneyed phrase. We should 
like to see more of this reduced version before 
offering an opinion as to its qualities. 

Le Nu, Ancien et Moderne (Paris, Didier & 
Méricaut), Livraisons I. et II., is designed to 
give in a cheap and yet, artistically speaking, 
acceptable manner reproductions of masterpieces 
of all schools of painting in which nudities (the 
female versions of them being, as usual, pro- 
minent) are the leading, if not the sole features. 
The reproductions are, considering all things, 
and mostly the cheapness of the issue, ex- 
tremely good. The subjects are well chosen 
and not in the least degree improper, while 
each plate is well adapted to show the pecu- 
liarities of the painter’s style, feeling for beauty, 
the physical types he affected, and his manner 
of dealing with them. Accordingly, we have 
the cold and affected, yet graceful academicism 
of Romanelli’s ‘Vénus et Adonis,’ from the 
Louvre; the sumptuous stateliness and dig- 
nified passion of Veronese’s ‘Suzanne au Bain’ 
and his ‘Danaé,’ both at Turin; the ardent 
abandonment of ‘Io and Jupiter,’ by Correzgio, 
at Berlin ; and similar works by Natoire, Coypel, 
Giacometti (the famous ‘Centaure et la Nymphe,’ 
in the Luxembourg), and others. 








NUMISMATIC LITERATURE, 

‘Avaypagi) Tav vomiopdtwv THs Kupins 
‘EAAdédos.—TleAorovvnaos. By J. P. Lambros. 
(Athens, Casdonis.) This volume, describing the 
money of the Peloponnese, is the first of a series 
of four or five which M. J. P. Lambros, the well- 
known coin-dealer of Athens, proposes to issue 
onthe ancient coinage of Greece Proper. It is 
nicely printed, and is illustrated by sixteen photo- 
type plates, creditably executed by Brunner of 
Winterthur. The coins selected for illustra- 
tion are in various public and private collec- 
tions, including the British Museum and the 
cabinet of Dr. Imhoof-Blumer. M. Lambros 
gives full and accurate descriptions, in chrono- 
logical order, of the autonomous coins, but the 
weights of individual 
recorded, and coins of the ‘‘ Greek Imperial” 
class are only briefly referred to. There is no 
general introduction, but an introductory para- 
graph is prefixed to the descriptions of the 
various coin-series. These paragraphs for the 
most part furnish geographical and mythological 
information, but contain no references to the 
ancient or modern authorities. The book is 
provided with a good index of types and with 
that seemingly indispensable embellishment 
the Muovvérevos xAtuag. The book is closely 
modelled upon Mr. Barclay Head’s great work 
the ‘Historia Numorum,’ and M. Lambros’s 
indebtedness is especially obvious in regard to 
thechronological arrangement of the coins. Cour- 
tesy—if nothing else—undoubtedly demanded 
that the author’s obligations to the ‘ Historia ’ 
(andalsoto Prof. Gardner’s catalogue ‘Peloponne- 
sus ’)should have been explicitly stated. We find, 
however, that the only acknowledgment vouch- 
safed by M. Lambros is the transcription of the 
titles of the two works in question in a list of 
various books (pp. 161-2) wv éyévero ypnous. M. 
Lambros’s work, being written in Greek, will 
doubtless be specially serviceable in his native 
country, and we cannot but welcome any pub- 
lication by a competent writer which is calcu- 
lated to stimulate an interest in Greek coins. 


specimens are not: 





At the same time it must be pointed out that 
the work, though planned on a large scale and 
costing twelve francs a volume, practically adds 
but little to the corresponding sections in the 
‘Historia Numorum,’ while in some respects— 
especially in the absence of references to the 
literature—it is distinctly inferior to Mr. Head’s 
manual. In reading through the volume we 
have noted various descriptions that call for 
comment. The attribution to Argos (p. 94) of 
the very early coins with the two dolphins 
should certainly have been accompanied by 
a note of interrogation. Specimens of this 
type occurred in the Santorin hoard of 1821, 
and one of the Greek islands—Delos, for in- 
stance—would seem to have an equal or better 
claim to the coins. In attributing the last coin 
on p. 41 to Phlius, M. Lambros has evidently 
adopted from the British Museum catalogue 
‘Peloponnesus ’ the erroneous description of 
a badly preserved specimen, and has not noted 
that the coin has been shown (Wroth in Num. 
Chron., 1888, p. 12) to be of Gortyna in Crete. 
The coin of Atgira reproduced in pl. i. 7 is 
assigned to the period B.c. 370-280. A glance 
at the photograph will show that the coin is 
much later than 280, and, as Mr. Head and Mr. 
Gardner have stated, not earlier than B.c. 146. 
The coin of Patra, pl. iii. 16, shows a curious 
object resembling the omphalos encircled by 
an ivy-wreath. M. Lambros agrees with 
Mr. Head in describing this as the tomb of 
the Ckist Patreus. The explanation given by 
Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner (‘Comm. on Paus.,’ 
p. 75) seems preferable, namely, that the type 
represents the sacred chest in which, according 
to Pausanias (vii. 19, 6), the statue of Dionysos 
at Patree was preserved. Among the more 
interesting specimens may be noted the coin 
attributed (p. 89) to Nabis, tyrant of Lace- 
demon, B.c. 206-192; and a good example 
(plate iv. 1) of a bronze coin of Patre, bearing 
a pleasing portrait of Cleopatra, who was at 
Patrz with Antony before the battle of Actium. 
A tolerable specimen of this coin (which seems 
to be but little known to archzeologists) is in 
the collection of the British Museum. 


Note on the History of the East India Company 
Coinage from 1753 to 1835. By Edgar Thurston. 
(Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press.)—Mr. Edgar 
Thurston, who is favourably known by several 
useful treatises or catalogues dealing with the 
modern currencies of India, and who ransacked 
the archives of the Madras Mint in preparing 
his historical sketch of the East India Com- 
pany’s coinage, has now performed a similar and 
not less valuable service at Calcutta, where the 
Mint records have probably never been examined 
since the days of James Prinsep. He has 
embodied the results of his research in an 
important article, which he contributed to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
the separate reprint of which is, we believe, 
sold by Mr. Quaritch. There is, unfortunately, 
a very serious lacuna in the records. From 
1760 to 1792, perhaps the most obscure and 
complicated period in the numismatic history of 
the Company, not a record is to be traced, nor 
does Mr. Thurston attempt to explain what has 
happened to the missing archives. However, 
he is clearly not responsible, and he makes the 
best possible use of such materials as exist. He 
traces the history of the first foundation of a 
mint at Calcutta, which was sanctioned by the 
following parwdna :— 

“To the noblest of merchants, the English Com- 
pany, be the royal favour. In Calcutta a mint is 
established. You shall coin gold and silver of equal 
value and fineness with the ashrafis and rupees of 
Murshidébid in the name of Calcutta. In the 
suburbs of Bengdla, Bihar, and Orisa, they shall be 
current, and no person shall demand or iusist upon 
a discount upon them. Dated the 11th of the moon 
Zil-Ka‘da in the 4th year [of ‘Alamgir Sanf].” 
Such was the foundation of the East India 
Company’s Bengal coinage. Mr. Thurston 
dates it at 1759 or 1760; but the true date of 





the firman is the end of August, 1757, which 
corresponds with the last month of the fourth 
regnal year of ‘Alamgir II. For many years the 
Calcutta Mint issued coins, not ‘‘ in the name of 
Calcutta,” but in that of Murshidabdd ; and the 
problem is to distinguish between English and 
native issues bearing the same city’s name. 
The worst of the matter is that just at this 
moment the records fail us, and Mr. Thurston 
is unable to throw the smallest light on the 
problem. When the records begin again, after 
the gap, in 1792, the Benares Mint is the chief 
difticulty, and for this Mr. Thurston has suc- 
ceeded in discovering a quantity of important 
data. The various regulations which were 
issued in connexion with the Bengal mints at 
Dacca, Patna, and Murshiddbdd are also given 
in his report, until the closing of these mints in 
1796-8. The irregularities in the Upper Bengal 
currencies led to the adoption of the Lucknow 
or Farrukhabid sikka rupee, on which Mr. 
Thurston has collected a good deal of informa- 
tion, as also on the various trials which were 
made from 1825 onwards with a view to choos- 
ing a new ‘‘ type” or device for the Company’s 
coinage. Britannia, a lion, an elephant, a ship, 
a pipal tree, were all suggested, as well as a 
‘* British Senator between a Hindu and a 
Mohammedan,” which would have satisfied even 
Mr. Naoroji. 








THE ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT DORCHESTER. 

THE 1897 meetings of the Archeological In- 
stitute opened well at Dorchester on Tuesday. 
There was a reception by the Mayor in the Town 
Hall at 11.30 a.m., when the usual kindly 
message of the town’s welcome was delivered 
by the chief magistrate in terms of commend- 
able brevity. General Pitt-Rivers, the Pre- 
sident of this year’s meetings, then delivered 
the opening address. He is facile princeps 
among the archeologists of the West who use 
the pick and shovel, and who keep accurate 
records of every detail that they discover. His 
researches among the Romano-British villages 
on his property at Rushmore Park and Cran- 
borne Chace are well known to all practical 
antiquaries and anthropologists. During the 
past three or four years General Pitt-Rivers’s 
attention has chiefly been directed to the sys- 
tematic uncovering and investigation of certain 
slightly defined rectangular camps in the same 
district. The interesting and valuable results 
of these excavations will shortly be printed in a 
fourth of those elaborate and profusely illus- 
trated volumes that are the result of the 
General’s researches. In this address he gave 
a foretaste of its contents. Four of these square 
camps have been excavated and examined, vary- 
ing in area from a quarter of an acre to two or 
three acres. The entrenchments of all were of 
comparatively slight character, and even when 
surmounted by stockades would probably not 
serve for anything more serious than protection 
against wild animals. They prove to be of the 
bronze or early Roman age, and quite upset Sir 
John Evans’s theory that flint implements were 
then of very partial use. Their occupants were 
a pastoral people, having domesticated animals, 
and being guarded or assisted bya variety of dogs. 
A great diagram was displayed, giving a return 
of the breadth index of all the measured skulls 
(seventy-eight), of different periods, found near 
Rushmore, arranged in order of length, the 
longest heads being placed uppermost. Four 
of these were primary interments of the Stone 
Age, and they occurred at the top of the dia- 
gram. Three of them were of the Bronze Age, 
and were to be found towards the extreme end 
of the long list. The remainder were Romano- 
British or Anglo-Saxon. General Pitt-Rivers 
made a warm appeal for systematic record- 
keeping whenever excavations were undertaken, 
pointing out how useless and mischievous it was 
to open barrows or uncover camps simply to 
accumulate the relics therein found. He also 
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urged on archeological societies and individual 
antiquaries the necessity of frequent and persist- 
ent illustration, and bemoaned after a humorous 
fashion the doings of the illustrated papers 
and magazines of the day, which were, he said, 
an evidence of what an intensely stupid people 
we are. Prof. E. C. Clark and Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins conveyed the thanks of the meeting to 
the General for his address, whilst Sir Henry 
Howorth, M.P., and Mr. Baylis, Q.C., paid the 
usual compliment to the Mayor and civic 
authorities. In a smaller room of the Town 
Hall was an exhibition of the Dorchester maces 
and of a few of the earlier charters; but time 
only permitted a cursory examination. 

In the afternoon Mr. Moule undertook the 
guidance of the visitors over the town and its 
precincts. The first visit was paid to the bold 
and well-defined Roman amphitheatre, called 
Maumbury Rings, close to the railway station. 
The area, which is oval, is about 210 feet by 
150 feet, and is not much inferior to that of the 
Coliseum at Rome. Its size and capacity for 
giving sitting accommodation for a great multi- 
tude of spectators on the surrounding slopes 
was strikingly illustrated at the recent Jubilee 
celebrations. There was then a concourse of 
some 6,000 people, and yet, as the photographs 
show, they left by far the greater part of the 
space for spectators altogether uncovered. From 
the entrance at the lower end there is a walk, 
now eight feet broad, which gradually ascends, 
and attains its greatest elevation in the middle 
part. There was some discussion on the site as 
to the meaning of the name Maumbury Rings, 
and Mr. Cunnington, a local antiquary, con- 
sidered that it was derived from maen, a stone, 
stating that a great stone used to lie at the main 
entrance in which was affixed an iron ring, used 
in comparatively modern days for the sport of 
bull-baiting. 

The site of the Roman walls of the ancient 
Durnovaria was then traversed, now mainly 
occupied by well-grown avenues of lime and 
chestnut. Only one small fragment of the wall, 
about twelve feet thick, remains above the 
surface. 

Near the end of the South Walk is the church 
of Fordington St. George, chiefly remarkable 
for the Norman sculpture over the south door, 
which presents a most vigorous representation of 
the interposition of St. George at the siege of 
Antioch on behalf of the Crusaders. The costume 
bears a striking resemblance to that of the 
Bayeux tapestry. The church has been much 
mangled, but has several points of interest, 
such as a large detached holy-water stoup, an 
Elizabethan stone pulpit (1592), some unusual 
patterned encaustic tiles, and a good Perpen- 
dicular octagonal font, with two of its sides left 
lain. 

. The church of St. Peter, in the centre of the 
town, was next visited. The tower is a good, 
though not over rich, example of the elaborate 
West-Country towers of the fifteenth century, 
and the main features of the building are 
Perpendicular throughout. Under the south 
porch is a doorway of fine Norman-transition 
mouldings, which has evidently been rebuilt. 
The oldest monuments are two cross - legged 
effigies, uncomfortably placed on the window- 
sills of the south chapel of the chancel. 
They are probably father and son of the 
Chideock family, and were moved here at 
the destruction of the adjacent church pertain- 
ing to a Franciscan friary. The effigies are 
generally said to be precisely alike ; indeed, 
one tradition says that they represent twins ; 
but Mr. Mill Stephenson was able to point 
out, as an expert, several differing details in 
their armour, and to date one circa 1350, and 
the other some ten or twenty years later. A 
somewhat interesting discussion took place here 
between Mr. Moule, Mr. Micklethwaite, and 
Dr. Cox, as to an arched recess on the north 
side of the altar, the upshot of which was that 
it was considered to be a founder’s tomb made 


use of from time to time as the Easter sepulchre. 
Guide-books tell us that this church was ‘‘ suit- 
ably restored ” in 1857; but the process involved 
a general shifting of monuments and taking up 
of the gravestones. One result of the havoc then 
made was that a good brass to one Joan de 
St. Omer, who died in 1436, and another brass 
of a shrouded figure disappeared. Two of 
the big monuments moved, now at the respec- 
tive ends of the north aisle, excited some in- 
terest. One of these is to Sir John Williams, 
of Herringstone, and his wife (1618), a most 
elaborate heraldic construction, now scarcely 
visible, as it is darkened by a big organ. The 
other commemorates Denzil Holles, who re- 
presented Dorchester in Parliament for many 
years, and was made Lord Ifield at the Restora- 
tion. It reflects much discredit on the town 
that they allowed this historic monument to be 
mutilated in order to crowd it into its present 
position. 

The next move was to the Museum. Dor- 
chester is happy in the possession of a museum 
building centrally situated and excellent for 
the storing and arrangement of the archzeo- 
logical, geological, and zoological collections 
of the county. In Mr. Moule they have 
secured an indefatigable enthusiast as curator, 
not only of many-sided knowledge, but one 
who possesses the rare quality of genially 
and intelligently imparting his knowledge to 
others. A pleasant two hours was spent in the 
building, some of the visitors even tarrying 
after that time. The special pride of the 
Museum is the huge fore-paddle of a Pleiosaurus 
grandis, found by Mr. Mansel-Pleydell in the 
Kimmeridge clay in Purbeck, of which a cast is 
exhibited at South Kensington. There is also 
a fine and well-arranged series of Purbeck 
fossils. But Mr. Moule chiefly directed atten- 
tion to the antiquities pertaining to man. The 
series of Celtic stone implements and arrow- 
heads is exceptionally fine, as well as the con- 
siderable array of large Celtic urns. In one 
case are a diamond-shaped plate of gold and a 
gold and amber cup, with other exceptional 
relics, found in 1882 near Maiden Castle; in 
another case some most interesting iron and 
bronze remains from Belbury Camp. The col- 
lection is essentially a Dorsetshire one, is well 
labelled, and represents every phase of the 
employments and arts of successive generations 
down even to those of last century. 

In the evening the Antiquarian Section was 
opened by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, who gave an 
admirable and up-to-date address, before a 
crowded audience, on ‘The Present Phase of 
Prehistoric Archzeology.’ He contended that 
the recent claims, made chiefly by French 
savants, of having bridged over the great gap 
between palolithic and neolithic man, could 
not be substantiated, and he thought that the 
bridge would be found not in Europe, but in 
Southern Asia. His arguments were chiefly 
based upon zoological observations, and he 
made it clear that the domesticated animals of 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain were not the suc- 
cessors of the original fauna of those dis- 
tricts, but had been brought with him in 
his advance from the East by neolithic 
man. The same, he contended, was true of 
the cereals and their associated weeds, even 
the blue cornflower, of which the German 
Emperor was so fond, being an Indian weed 
accidentally introduced into Europe by neo- 
lithic farmers in the course of their advance. 

On August 4th the excursions were to Ware- 
ham and Corfe. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 
AFTER an unprecedented contest, involving 
not fewer than twenty-one ballotings before an 
overpowering majority was obtained in his 


MM. Busson, A. Morot, Roybet, Harpignies, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, and Maignan. At last M. 
Vollon was elected by eighteen votes against 
fifteen given to M. Harpignies and two to M. 
Morot. Had M. Harpignies obtained the 
fautewil he would have gained this honour 
and the great medal of the Salon in the 
same year. M. Vollon is distinguished as 
a painter of still-life, armour, dead game. 
and the like, as well as by his landscapes 
with figures, chiefly of fishing-folk, and genre, 
One of his greatest successes was a superb land. 
scape at this year’s Salon. He was born at 
Lyons in 1833. He obtained the Legion of 
Honour in 1868 ; his ‘ Poissons de Mer’ is in 
the Luxembourg. His works have often been 
praised in our notices of the Salons. 

Tue German painter of mountain scenery 
Prof. August Leu died at Seelisberg, on the 
Lake of Lucerne, on July 20th, in his seventy. 
eighth year. Born at Miinster, in Westphalia, 
in 1819, he received his artistic education in 
Diisseldorf. His repeated tours in the Bavarian 
Alps, and afterwards in Switzerland and Nor. 
way, gave him the motive of the majority of his 
pictures, which enjoyed a great repute in the 
Fatherland. 

Ir is pleasant to be able to record that the 
Commander’s Cross has been given to M. E. 
Detaille, who has been an Officer of the Legion 
of Honour for many years. M. G. Clairin has 
been promoted to be an Officer. M. J. Geoffroy 
has been made a Knight. 

On the 25th ult. M. de Groot’s statue of 
Charles Rogier was inaugurated in the Place de 
la Liberté, Brussels. 
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How to Listen to Music. By Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. (Murray.)—Mr. H. E. Krehbiel is 
one of the most esteemed of American critics, 
and his volume ‘How to Listen to Music’ 
proves, if proof were needed, how well he merits 
the position he has acquired in the musical 
world. The sub-title of the book is ‘ Hints and 
Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art’; but 
the author for the most part addresses those 
who have been taught a good deal, though they 
have thought little about music. In a brightly 
written introduction attention is drawn to the 
absurd blunders and statements made by many 
authors of note, and the harm done by foolish 
rhapsodists ‘‘who take advantage of the fact 
that the language of music is indeterminate 
and evanescent to talk about the art in such a 
way as to present themselves as persons of 
exquisite sensibilities rather than to direct 
attention to the real nature and beauty of music 
itself.” The subsequent eight chapters treat 
respectively of ‘Recognition of Musical Ele- 
ments,’ ‘The Content and Kinds of Music,’ 
‘The Modern Orchestra,’ ‘At an Orchestral 
Concert,’ ‘At a Pianoforte Recital,’ ‘ At the 
Opera,’ ‘Choirs and Choral Music,’ ‘ Musician, 
Critic, and Public.’ From these headings it 
will be perceived that Mr. Krehbiel has taken 
a comprehensive view of his subject, and the 
matter is treated in a lucid and judicious man- 
ner. Some pertinent remarks are made in 
reference to programme music. This he 
divides into four classes, a division which 
serves to distinguish the various phases of this 
form of art, the artistic value of all of which are 
rightly declared to be dependent on ‘“‘the 
beauty of the music itself, irrespective of the 
verbal commentary accompanying it.” The state- 
ments also that ‘‘ the vile, the ugly, the painful, 
are not fit subjects for music,” and that ‘‘ music 
renounces, contravenes, negatives itself when it 
attempts their delineation,” will be cordially 
endorsed by all best wishers of the art. Ex- 





favour, M. Antoine Vollon has been elected to 
the place of Francais in the Académie des 





Beaux-Arts. M, Vollon’s competitors included 


cellent definitions are also given of the terms 
‘* classic ” and ‘‘ romantic ” as applied to music, 
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e progress shown to result from the con- 
which : set up by fulfilment of their 
respective principles. ‘‘The principles of 
creation and conservation move onward to- 

er, and what is romantic to-day becomes 
classic to-morrow. Romanticism is fluid clas- 
sicism.” A fairly comprehensive survey is taken 
of orchestral instruments, the descriptions being 
assisted by a number of engravings of well- 
known orchestral performers in the act of play- 
ing their respective instruments, and there is 
much interesting reading in the chapter on 
‘Opera.’ The duties of the critic are clearly 
set forth, and his value as an educator of public 
taste and suppressor of charlatanism demon- 
strated :— 

“For all new works he should excite curiosity, 
arouse interest. and pave the way to popular com- 
prehension. But for the old he should not fail to 
encourage reverence and admiration......He should 
be catholic in taste, outspoken in judgment, un- 
alterable in allegiance to his ideals, unswervable in 
integrity.” 

Early English Harmony. Edited by H. E. 
Wooldridge. Vol. I. Facsimiles. (Quaritch. )— 
This volume has been primarily prepared for 
the ‘‘ Plainsong and Medieval Music Society,” 
and consists of facsimiles of MSS. which have 
been selected with the object of showing the 
practice in England of harmonized, and there- 
fore, except in the case of some of the earliest 
specimens, measured music, from the tenth to 
the fifteenth centuries. So few examples have 
escaped destruction that this collection contains 
examples from all that is known to exist of 
English harmonized music earlier than the 
fifteenth century, and thus the book forms a 
convenient work of reference for antiquarian 
musicians. The replicas of the original MSS. 
have been made by the aid of photography, and 
are, therefore, exact, and to each plate is 
appended the reference to the library where the 
MS. may be seen. A brief description of the 
plates is also given, and in the second volume it 
is proposed to print their translation into modern 
musical notation. The earliest specimen is 
derived from a MS. containing treatises pro- 
bably written in Cornwall about the end of the 
tenth century. Only two pages contain music 
which is noted in neumes with the exception of 
the specimen given, which is in two parts by 
contrary motion in the alphabetical notation. 
The most interesting examples are five pieces, 
dating from the fourteenth century, which were 
found at the end of a volume containing a register 
of Robertsbridge Abbey, Sussex. The first and 
second are without words, but the other three 
are allied with Latin text. The distinctiveness 
of these specimens consists in the music being 
written in two parts on a five-line stave—a 
system of notation probably unique for the 
period. Underneath are small letters from A 
toc, forming a third part. There is much other 
matter which will repay study in this collection, 
which manifestly has been a labour of love, 
and is a worthy memento of the music of our 
forefathers. 


The Music of the Poets: a Musician’s Birth- 
day Book. Compiled by Eleonore D’Esterre- 
Keeling. (Scott.)—This is the second edition 
of a work that has already won wide acceptance. 
The original plan has been adhered to in the 
new edition, but it has been extensively en- 
larged and developed. The shape of the book 
itself has been altered, it now being 9 by 63 in. 
to permit of the inclusion of a larger number of 
autographs. The matter also has been amplified. 
The names of over five hundred musicians have 
been added ; fresh excerpts from forty-seven 
poets have been made ; and seventeen new auto- 
graphs, including those of Messrs. D'Albert, 
Joachim, Henschel, Mascagni, Paderewski, 
Hubert Parry, and Sarasate, have been obtained, 
several of them being accompanied with auto- 
graphic music. It is easy to point out the 
omissions in such compilations; but, saving that 
some little-known names might with advantage 
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have been replaced by those of rising young 
musicians—such as Frederic Cliffe and Granville 
Bantock—the collection is fairly comprehensive. 
It should, too, be remembered that musicians 
have not been born with regard to the neces- 
sities of a birthday book, and certain dates 
would seem to be unpropitious to the arrival of 
geniuses—as, for instance, January 25th, when 
apparently the only composer that could be 
found was Michael Quarry, who is probably 
known to few. The verses quoted on the birth- 
days of composers and executants are neces- 
sarily somewhat arbitrary in their application ; 
but in several instances a very happy choice has 
been made, notably on the natal day of M. 
Jean de Reszké, which runs as follows :— 


A clear voice made to comfort and incite, 
Lovely and peaceful as the moonlit deep,— 
A voice to make the eyes of strong men weep 
With sudden overflow of great delight ; 
A voice to dream of in the calm of night. 
P. B. Marston. 


Apart from its practical use as a birthday book, 
the compilation possesses considerable literary 
interest as a collection of excerpts from our 
poets, from Chaucer to the present time, on an 
art close akin to their own. The attractiveness 
of the volume is further increased by several 
excellent portraits and two indexes, one of the 
musicians mentioned and another of the poets 
quoted. 








THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 

As the years roll by less and less has to be 
said concerning this unique undertaking, for all 
the Bayreuth master’s works suitable for per- 
formance in the theatre here have now been 
mounted on the most careful and elaborate 
scale. With the exception of Siegfried Wagner, 
no new conductors have recently appeared, and 
interest now mainly centres in the recruits who 
have been selected to replace those whose vocal 
powers have waned by reason of advancing age. 
It is well known that Richard Wagner did not 
intend to confine the Bayreuth celebrations to 
performances of his own works. He wished to 
offer model renderings of such operas as ‘ Don 
Juan,’ ‘ Fidelio,’ and ‘Der Freischiitz,’ but it 
is not likely that this portion of the scheme will 
be carried out, at any rate for some time. 

The current festival commenced on the 19th 
ult., too soon for London critics to attend, as 
the musical season was not then over. The 
following remarks, therefore, apply to the 
second cycle of ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen’ and 
‘ Parsifal,’ which began on Monday last. ‘ Das 
Rheingold’ offers plenty of scope for effective 
scenic effects, though little for the display of 
vocal and dramatic art. The only remaining 
member of the original cast is Herr Vogl, whose 
voice is in singularly good preservation. Need- 
less to say, he resumes his admirable impersona- 
tion of the cynical and malevolent fire god 
Loge. A new Wotan has been found in Herr 
Rooy, who, it is understood, is a concert singer, 
and now makes his first appearance on the 
stage. He has a baritone voice, rich in quality 
and perfectly under control. He acted with 
dignity and composure, and is undoubtedly 
an acquisition. A better Alberich than Herr 
Friedrichs could not be found. Being an 
excellent actor, he gave the utmost expres- 
sion to the Nibelung’s outburst of rage and 
mortification at having to part with his ill- 
gotten gold, and the famous curse on the ring 
in the final scene was delivered with tremendous 
force, though the intonation was somewhat 
imperfect. Herr Breuer resumed his clever 
impersonation of Mime, and the noble tones of 
Frau Schumann-Heink were again heard in the 
episode in which Erda rises to warn Wotan 
against the accursed ring. Madame Brema 
was appropriately imperious and also vocally 
excellent as Fricka, and Friulein Weed did 
what little there is to do as Freia efficiently. 
The same may be said of Herr Bucksath as 
Donner and Herr Burgstaller as Froh. The two 
giants Fasolt and Fafner had suitable repre- 





sentatives in Herren Wachter and Elmblad, and 
the grateful music of the Rhine Daughters was 
sweetly warbled by Friiulein von Artner, Friu- 
lein Hieser, and Frau Geller-Wolter. The 
magnificent mise en scéne was the same as that 
of last year, and it is scarcely susceptible of 
improvement. ‘ Das Rheingold’ was conducted 
by Herr Siegfried Wagner, and it is not too 
much to say that the clever son of the great 
master materially raised himself in the esti- 
mation of intelligent listeners. The young 
musician had the orchestra entirely under 
control, and Wagner’s' glowing instrumentation 
cp interpreted in a manner little short of per- 
ect. 








Musical Gossip. 


THe Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts will 
start on the 28th inst., and the season will last 
seven weeks, namely, until the commencement 
of the Richter Concerts. Mr. Henry J. Wood 
will again conduct the orchestra, among the 
leaders of which will be Messrs. Payne, Eayres, 
Squire, Waud, Fransella, Morrow, Borsdorf, 
Henderson, and Howard Reynolds. The pro- 
grammes will be of much higher class than was 
usual in the olden days of promenade concerts, 
and the first part of certain special concerts will 
be devoted to the works of Wagner or some 
other eminent musician. 

Apart from the promenade concerts, the 
next important musical fixtures are the pro- 
vincial musical festivals. The Three Choirs 
Festival this year takes place at Hereford, and 
an interesting series of programmes has been 
drawn up. Some slight changes have been made 
in the usual arrangements, for the festival is 
a week later than heretofore; the mornings 
will for the most part be devoted to symphonies, 
cantatas, and other short programme works, 
while the evening miscellaneous concert in the 
Shire Hall will be -held on the Tuesday 
instead of the Wednesday night. On the Wed- 
nesday and Thursday evenings we are promised 
performances in the cathedral of Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Elijah ’ and Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ while the 
festival will conclude on Friday, September 17th, 
with a chamber music concert. There will be 
an opening service in the cathedral on Sunday, 
the 12th prox., in which the Three Choirs and 
the full orchestra will take part. The festival 
proper will commence on the morning of the 
14th prox., the programme including one of 
the festival novelties, namely, Dr. Harford 
Lloyd’s ‘Hymn of Thanksgiving,’ together with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,’ Dr. Saint- 
Saéns’s psalm ‘‘The heavens declare,” and 
other compositions. On the morning of the 
15th Dr. Hubert Parry will conduct his new 
‘Magnificat,’ and we are likewise to hear a 
selection from ‘ Parsifal,’ Bach’s ‘* A stronghold 
sure,” and Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment.’ The 
principal feature of the concert on the morning 
of the 16th will be Beethoven’s Mass in D, 
while Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in B minor 
and the first part of Haydn’s ‘Creation’ will 
also be performed. The general conductor will 
be Mr. George Robertson Sinclair, the cathedral 
organist, and the principal vocalists will be 
Mesdames Albani and Medora Henson ; Misses 
Anna Williams, Hilda Wilson, Brema, Blink- 
horn, and Jessie King ; Messrs. Lloyd, Watkin 
Mills, Chandos, Plunket Greene, and Daniel 
Price. 

Tue Birmingham Triennial Festival will take 
place from October 5th to 8th, again under 
the conductorship of Dr. Hans Richter. That 
eminent orchestral chief will be in England in 
mid-September in order to superintend the final 
choral rehearsals at Birmingham. The London 
orchestral rehearsals willcommenceat St. James’s 
Hall on the 27th prox. The festival will 
start on the morning of October 5th, as usual 
with ‘ Elijah,’ an oratorio inseparably connected 
with the Birmingham Festival. In the even- 
ing there will be a mixed programme, the 
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novelty being Mr. Edward German’s new 
orchestral work, composed expressly for this 
festival. Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny,’ Beet- 
hoven’s c minor Symphony, the ‘Meister- 
singer’ and ‘Manfred’ overtures, and the 
third scene of the last act of ‘Die Walkiire’ 
will also be performed. On the morning of 
October 6th Dr. Villiers Stanford will conduct 
his new ‘Requiem’ Mass, this being its first 
time of performance in public. We are like- 
wise to hear Bach’s cantata known in the 
English version as ‘‘O light everlasting” and 
Brahms’s First Symphony. In the evening 
Purcell’s ‘King Arthur’ music and the ‘Medea’ 
and ‘ Leonora’ (No. 3) overtures will form part 
of a miscellaneous programme. On the morn- 
ing of Thursday, October 7th, ‘The Messiah,’ 
with Mozart’s additional accompaniments, will 
be performed. In the evening there will again 
be a mixed programme, comprising Mr. Arthur 
Somervell’s new ‘Ode to the Sea,’ composed 
expressly for the festival, Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia 
in Aulis’ and Dvorak’s ‘ Carnival’ overtures, 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll,’and Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony. On Friday morning, October 8th, 
the programme will include Schubert’s Mass in 
FE flat, Tschaikowsky’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique,’ 
and Dr. Hubert Parry’s ‘Job,’ the last con- 
ducted by the composer, while the festival will 
conclude in the evening with Berlioz’s ‘ Faust.’ 
At this festival Miss Anna Williams will make 
her last appearance in Birmingham prior to 
her retirement, while the other leading vocalists 
will be Mesdames Albani and Evangeline 
Florence, Misses Brema and Crossley, Messrs. 
Lloyd, Ben Davies, Bispham, Andrew Black, 
and Plunket Greene. 

Mr. BispHam has gone to Bayreuth for the 
last two cycles of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen.’ 
Thence he proceeds to the United States, where 
in the third week of September he will take 
part in the Worcester (Mass.) Musical Festival. 
Mr. Bispham seems to be a quick traveller, for, 
leaving Massachusetts directly after the final 
concert, he returns to England expressly to 
sing at the Birmingham Festival, thence at once 
sailing back to America, where he will under- 
take a short concert tour prior to the opening 
of Mr. Damrosch’s opera season in New York. 

WE regret to learn that the health of Signor 
Piatti will not permit the eminent violoncellist 
to take part in the coming Monday Popular 
Concert season. He is now seventy-five, and 
after a long career, upwards of half a century 
of which has been spent in this country, he 
has well won his repose. According to the 
Musikalisches Wochenblatt he will be succeeded 
at the Popular Concerts by Prof. Hubert 
Becker, of Frankfort. Herr Becker, who is a 
son of Herr Jean Becker, founder of the once 
famous Florentine Quartet, was a pupil for 
the violoncello of Griitzmacher. He has already 
appeared in this country, and he is acknowledged 
to be a performer of the highest talent. 

Tue French papers on Sunday erroneously 
announced the death of Madame Nordica. 
Happily the eminent prima donna, who has 
been seriously ill, is now convalescent, and is 
looking forward to resuming her professional 
career. 

Tue Imperial Opera-house at Vienna has now 
been reopened for the first time since the holi- 
days. Herr Mahler, once director of German 
opera under the late Sir A. Harris, but recently 
appointed one of the conductors at Vienna, 
directed on this occasion in a performance of 
* Lohengrin.’ 

Mr. Barton McGucxin has accepted the 
post of principal tenor of the concert company 
organized by Madame Amy Sherwin to tour in 
Australia and New Zealand. The party leave 
for the antipodes this month, and are not 
expected to return for another twelve months. 

Ir is reported in the Italian papers that Verdi, 
who is holiday making at Montecatini, has just 
put the finishing touches to a new ‘Te Deum.’ 





It is also said, though the news lacks confirma- 
tion, that he is about to commence the com- 
position of a new Requiem Mass. 


A REVIVAL of Offenbach’s ‘La Périchole’ is 
in contemplation at the Garrick Theatre early 
next month. The English libretto has been 
revised and partly rewritten, and the principal 
ne — be undertaken by Madame Florence 

t. John. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Allge- 
meine Richard Wagner Verein, it was announced 
thatthe Society has again diminished by upwards 
of one thousand members. In consequence of 
this steady and alarming diminution a commis- 
sion was appointed to consider the proposal 
‘*that the object of the Society should be altered 
with a view of popularizing the Meister’s works 
by making their performances accessible to the 
people.” 








DRAMA 


—e— 


Dramatic Gossip. 


On Thursday and Friday next, the last two 
nights of the season at Her Majesty’s, Mr. Tree 
will to some extent discount his next season’s 
bill, and will play Hamlet to the Ophelia of 
Mrs. Tree, the Laertes of Mr. Lewis Waller, 
the Queen of Miss Frances Ivor, and the First 
Gravedigger of Mr. Lionel Brough. 

Mr. Bernakp SHAW’s drama of ‘Candida,’ 
destined, it is supposed, to be ultimately seen in 
London, has been played in Aberdeen, with Miss 
Janet Achurch as the heroine, and Mr. Charles 
Charrington, Mr. Courtney Thorpe, and Miss 
Edith Craig in other characters. The hero is the 
socialistic vicar of an East-End London parish, 
and the heroine a lady who prefers thews to 
brains. 

‘Tommy ATKINS,’ a four-act drama of Messrs. 
Arthur Shirley and Benjamin Landeck, first 
produced in September, 1895, at the Pavilion, 
and played the following December for a week 
at the Duke of York’s, has been given at the 
Princess’s, with Mr. Ernest Leicester and Miss 
Kate Tyndall in the principal parts, previously 
taken by Mr. Charles Cartwright and Miss 
Gertrude Kingston. One member of the original 
cast, Mr. George W. Cockburn, reappears. 
Though wholly conventional in treatment, the 
play is suited to the house, and seems likely to 
maintain its place in the bills. 

‘Tue TRAINER’S DavGHTER,’ a drama by 
Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Seymour Hicks, is 
promised at the Princess’s Theatre. 

Tue run at the Garrick of ‘My Friend the 
Prince’ is now over for the season, and the 
theatre is to be temporarily occupied with ‘ In 
Town,’ acted by a company which will sub- 
sequently take it to America. 

A PERFORMANCE for copyright purposes of 
‘ Angela Terésa,’a play by Mr. George Bancroft, 
the rights of which have been secured by Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, has been given at the Comedy 
Theatre. 

‘Tue Inte APPRENTICE,’ an adaptation by 
Mr. Joseph Hatton of ‘Jack Sheppard,’ is in 
the possession of Mr. Weedon Grossmith, who 
is credited with the intention of playing it in 
London. 

Mr. TREE intends next year to play at the 
Renaissance Theatre in Paris ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and ‘Trilby,’ and 
contemplates the possibility of Madame Bern- 
hardt making at the same time her promised 
visit to Her Majesty’s. What sort of acceptance 
Mr. Du Maurier’s sketches of Parisian life and 
character will obtain in Paris remains to be 
seen. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00,’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


HOMBURG AND ITS WATERS 
With Articles on Obesity, Gout, 


Weak Heart, &c. 


By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L.R.C.P,, 
Author of.‘ Health and Condition,’ &¢, 
‘. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d, 
“ An excellent little treatise...... It special! 
victims of obesity, gout, and weak heart, but invalids ote 
sorts and conditions may find here some useful hints as tothe 
curing of their ailments by the use of waters.”— Scotsman, 


POPULAR ROYALTY. By 


yy H. ee —— of * Marlborough House 

an 8 Occupants.’ Royal 8vo. beautifully i 

cloth, 10s. ga . y Dae, 

‘* Mr. Beavan’s handsome and profusely illustrated yo] 

is a loyal and courtly tribute to the admirable qualities and 

shining merits of our gracious Queen, and of the rincipal 

members, dead as well as living, of the British Royal ‘amily,” 
Daily Telegraph, 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 


1827-1892. The Experiences of Sixty-five Years from 

the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord 

High Admiral to the End of the Naval Administration 

of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir JOHN 

HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk 

to the Admiralty. Edited by Lady BRIGGS. Illus. 

trated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

“Sir John Briggs’s admirable work...... The book is perhaps 

the most valuable of recent contributions to the subject, 


and deserves to find a place in every library in the Empire,” 
ritish lew, 


The LIFE of NELSON: the 


Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By 
Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘ The Infix- 
ence of Sea Power upon History,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 
**Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval 
classics...... By far the best ‘Life of Nelson’ that has ever 
been written.”— Times. 


JOURNEYS AMONG the 


GENTLE JAPS in the SUMMER of 1895. By the 
Rev. J. Lu. THOMAS, M.A. F.R.G.S. With a Special 
Chapter on the Religions of Japan, a Map, and Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“** Journeys among the Gentle Japs’ is avowedly a book 
of first impressions. It is written by a tourist who possesses 
more than ordinary descriptive power. Mr. Thomas writes 
with judgment and self-restraint, and is neither too lavish 
with praise or with censure.”—Zeeds Mercury. 


NEWFOUNDLAND in _ 1897: 


being Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee Year, and the 
Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of Newfoundland by 
John Cabot. By the Rev. M. HARVEY, LL.D. Witha 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS 


and STATESMEN, 1844-1897. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
GISBORNE, formerly a Member of the House of Re 
presentatives, and also of the New Zealand Ministry. 
With 50 Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FIFTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MASSARENES. 
SIX SHILLINGS. 


“* Extremely popular.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“*Clever.”—FPali Mall Gazette. “*Excellent.”—Punch. 
** Brilliant, if daring.” —Scotsman. 

‘** Incomparably her best.” —National Observer. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The TRACK of MIDNIGHT. 


By G. FIRTH SCOTT. 
“ Strikingly original and ingenious, animating, interesting, 
and puzzling...... Deserves grateful recognition by lovers of 


tales well told.”— World. 


The MISTRESS of the RANCH. 


By FRED. T. CLARK, Author of ‘On Cloud Mountain.’ 
‘The story is one of strong psychological interest.”— World, 
“The development of events is extremely aaa 

Ycotsman. 





























NOW READY, price 1s. 
SPECIAL FICTION NUMBER 


(AUGUST ISSUE) of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
CONTAINING 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
RAILWAY STORY, entitled “007.” 
London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE emneniis 


BY MR, SELOUS. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in 
AFRICA. By FREDERICK COURTENEY 
SELOUS. With Map and 19 Full-Page Illus- 
trations by Smit and Whymper, Fourth Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. 188, 


MISS COBBE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
The LIFE of FRANCES POWER 


COBBE. By HERSELF. ‘Third Edition, 
with Illustrations. In 2 vols, square crown 
8vo. 21s, 


BY WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 
REMINISCENCES of W. P. FRITH, 


R.A. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


BY GENERAL GREELY. 
THREE YEARS of ARCTIC SER- 


VICE, and the ATTAINMENT of the 
FARTHEST NORTH. By ADOLPHUS W. 
GREELY, General U.S. Army, Commanding 
the Expedition, 1881-84. With Portrait of the 
Author, over 120 Illustrations, and Official 
Charts. Third Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. 


BY DR. MOMMSEN. 
The HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. 
By Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. _Trans- 
lated by WILLIAM PURDIE DICKSON, D.D. 
LL.D, A New and Cheaper Edition. In 
5 vols. crown 8vo. (each sold separately, 7s. 6d.), 
378. 6d. 


BY FRANK BUCKLAND. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By FRANCIS TREVELYAN BUCK- 
LAND, late Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Fisheries, Popular Edition, with a few I]lus- 
trations. Each Series separately, in small 
8vo. 2s, 6d, 


BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
The LIVES of PAINTERS : Hogarth, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN 
TIMBS, ¥.8.A. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


TRANSLATED BY MR. COLERIDGE. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of KARL 
VON DITTERSDORF. From the German by 
ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE, Editor of 
‘The Letters of a Leipzig Cantor (Moritz 
Hauptmann),’ &c, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


BY MISS PARDOE. 
The COURT and REIGN of 


FRANCIS I. By JULIA PARDOE. 8 vols. 
demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits on Steel, 
and a brief Memoir of the Author, 42s, 


BY SIR W. BESANT AND PROF, PALMER. 


The HISTORY of JERUSALEM. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT, M.A., and E. H. 
PALMER, M.A, 


Cambridge. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo, 


with Map, 7s. 6d. 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 
The FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from 


the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By 
Sir WALTER BESANT, M.A., Christ’s College, 
Cam., F.S.A, 8vo. 15s, 


BY HERR KUHE. 
MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. | 


By WILHELM KUHE. With Portraits and 
Autographs. Demy Svo. 14s. 


BY MADAME JUNOT, 


‘The COURT and FAMILY of 
NAPOLEON. Bythe DUCHESS D’ABRANTES 
(Laure Junot). A New and Revised Edition. 
4 vols. rn 8vo. 36s. 

BY COLONEL FLETCHER. acre 

The HISTORY of the AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. By H. C. FLETCHER, Scots 


Fusilier Guards, 3 vols. 8vo, separately, 18s. 
each. 


BY MAJOR FISHER. 
OUTDOOR LIFE in ENGLAND. 


By ARTHUR T. FISHER, Major, late 21st 
Hussars, Author of ‘Through the Stable and 
Saddle-Room,’ ‘ Rod and River, &c. Demy 
8vo, 14s. 





BY THE LATE COLONEL CORBETT. 


An OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. 
By EDWARD CORBETT. With 8 Full-Page 
Coaching Sketches on Stone by John Sturgess. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


BY MRS. BISHOP. 
MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS 


CRAVEN (Pauline de la Ferronnays), Author 
of ‘A Sister’s Story.’ With Extracts from her 
Diaries and Correspondence. By MARIA 
CATHERINE BISHOP. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVEBATTLES 
of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, 
late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Thirty-seventh 
Edition, with Plans. Crown §8vo. canvas 
boards, 1s, 4d.; or in cloth gilt, red edges, 2s, 


BY MR. JAMES, 
The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. 6 vols. 


BY MISS PARDOE. crown 8vo. with 12 Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


The COURT of LOUIS THE FOUR- 
TEENTH. By JULIA PARDOE. With up- 


wards of 50 Woodcuts, and numerous Portraits 
on Steel. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 42s, 


BY THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 


The LIFE of DEAN HOOK. By the 
Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, F.S.A., Dean 
of Winchester. In crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s, 





BY THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A. BY DR. DUNCKER. 
New Annotated Edition. Edited, with Notes, The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
by Mrs, EDWARD A. BOND. Illustrations | From the German of the late Professor MAX 
on Steel, In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


DUNCKER, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 








late Professor of Arabic, | 


The CARMINE EDITION. Small demy | 
8vo. With 20 Illustrations on Steel. with 
gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


The EDINBURGH EDITION, An Edition 
in large type, with 50 Illustrations. Crown | |The STORY of BRITISH MUSIC, 
8vo. red cloth, 6s. | from the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. 

By FREDERICK JAMES CROWEST, Author 
of ‘The Great Tone Poets,’ &c. Demy 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 15s, 


LL.D, 6 vols. demy 8vo, Each volume can 


be obtained separately, 21s. 


BY MR. CROWEST. 


EDITED BY THE TWELFTH EARL OF 
DUNDONALD. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 
MAN: Thomas, Tenth Earl cf Dandonald. 
Popular Edition, with Portraits, Charts, and 
9 Ulustrations on Weod. Crown 8vo. 6s, 





MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. 


With a Plan of the Route taken, and 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. 
45s. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUN- 


TIES. In demy 8vo. with 16 Full-Page Illustrations by 
the Author, and Plan of the Route, lts. 


| ACROSS ENGLAND ina DOG-CART. 
| With 16 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and 
Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo. 1és. 


An OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY in 
ENGLAND and WALES. Demy 8vo. with Frontis 
| piece, 12s, 


A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. With 


14 Full-Page and 30 smaller Illustrations from Sketches 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


BY M. GUIZOT. 
The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. | 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By Sir | 
ANDREW R. SCOBLE, Q.C. Niuth Edition. | 
Crown 8vo. with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


BY M. MIGNET. 
The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. | 
By Sir ANDREW R. SCOBLE, Q.C. Seventh 
Edition, with 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY  }*ful-Poea 
YEARS’ WAR. By ANTON GINDELY. : 
Translated by Professor ANDREW ‘TEN | ON the BOX SEAT. Demy 8vo. with 





BROOK. 2 vols. large crown Svo. with Maps 16 Full-Page Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
and Illustrations, 24s, | 16s. 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 





Last Week's ATHEN/EUM contains Articles on 


MR. GARDINER on GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

MR. HORACE SMITH'S POEMS. 

A NEW TRANSLATION of TACITUS. 

MR. LANG on MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 

The EARLY HISTORY of the NAVY. 

MEMORIALS of HAWTHORNE. 

The REGISTER of a NORTHERN PRIORY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Salted with Fire; A Rich Man’s Daughter; Crooked 
Paths ; An Odd Experiment; The Larramys; The Rejuvenation of 
Miss Semaphore ; ‘the Light of the Eye ; La Camarade. 

A CORNISH PARISH. 

SHORT STORIES. 

ASSYRIOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

AUSTRALIAN FICTION. 

OLD NORSE POETRY. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST 6f NEW BOOKS. 

JUHN MILTON, SENIOR ; MR. STOPFORD BROOKE'S ‘ PRIMER’; 
ANOTHER GREEK WORD in HEBREW; ‘ST. ANSELM of 
CANTERBURY’; MR. COLLINS'S ANTHOLOGY ; The LUNDON 
UNIVERSITY COMPROMISE; ‘The DERIVATION of “ FYLFOT.” 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Chemical Literature ; Zoological Literature ; Astronomical 
Notes ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—The Art-Anatomy of Animals; Library Table ; Heraldic 
Literature; Archeological Literature; Magazines; The Portraits 
of Swift ; Two Portraits ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week; Library Table; Chester Musical Festival; Mr. 
Alexander Thayer. 

DRAMA—Recent Books ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for July 24 contains Articles on 

The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

SIR CHARLES WINDHAM’S DIARY and LETTERS. 

An EGYPTIAN READING-BOOK. 

A GREAT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. 

A NEW LIFE of ANSELM. 

NEW NOVELS—tThe Girls at the Grange; 
Sinners 

M. VERHAEREN'S POEMS. 

SCOTTISH FICTION—SOME AUSTKALIAN VERSE. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

AFRICAN and OCEANIAN PHILOLOGY. 

LOCAL HISTORY—REPRINTS. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A LAST APPEAL; MISS JEAN INGELOW; The NEW LOGIA; ‘A 
TALE of TWO TUNNELS’; The EARLIEST MENTION of CHESS 
in SANSKRIP LITERATURE; SOME INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
CUOURTESIES ; An ALLEGED ERROR of VENERABLE BEDE'S ; 
The LIBRARY CONFERENCE ; SALE; MAGAZINE ERUDITION ; 
COWLEY'S LETTERS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—M. RBerthelot’s Science et Morale ; The Elements of Electro- 
Chemistry ; Library Table; Prof. Newton's ‘ Dictionary of Birds’; 
Astronomical Notes 

FINE ARTS—Classical Archeology ; Illustrated Books ; New Prints; 
British School at Athens; Sales ; Gossip. 

sai egg — ; Chester Musical Festival ; Gossip; Performances 


Audrey Craven; Two 





Lso— 





Next Wee 
DRAMA—The English Stage ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN-EUM for July 17 contains Articles on— 
DR. BIRKBECK HILL’S JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. 
SIR HUGH GOUGH'S MEMOIRS. 
The COMPLETE CYCLISY. 
The DOMESDAY of INCLOSURES. 
EARLY RECORDS of the JAPANESE EMPIRE. 


NEW NOVELS—A Trick of Fame; The Romance of the Golden Star ; 
Our Wills and Fates. 


THREE SCOTTISH CLUB BOOKS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 

FRENCH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SPEAKER LENTHALL; The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 1897; SALE of 
the ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY; ABRAHAM COWLEY; An 
ALLEGED 1604 EDITION of ‘DON QUIXOTE’; The SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Munro on Prehistoric Problems; Chemical Literature ; The 
Museums Association ; Societies; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Fgyptological Literature ; Two Portraits of Swift ; Sales; 
ossip. 

ea Minstrelsie ; The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next 
eek. 

DRAMA—The Week; Library Table; Documents relating to Shak- 


speare ; Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA. 


THE ATHENZUM, KVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 





E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIEs.’” 


Edinburgh Revier, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


Subscription, 10s, 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





The Sixth Series of Nores AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, price 10s. 6d, each Volume, con. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Piaces of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne— The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Bir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘* Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Blavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—‘* Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MB. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory ’—** Blue tonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end ”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘“‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin—money—Get*ing into a scrape. 


Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob- 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater- 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco das 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 

Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael- 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘ Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 











The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic: 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c, 


Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery~ 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bons- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers— Arm-in-arm—E. 0, — Napoleon- 
Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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“NOTES AND QUERIES. 
(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 
NOTES : :—Descendants of Jones, the Regicide—Ancient Zodiacs— Wal- 
pes and his Editors—Afro-American Press—‘ Bovril”—Tomb of 
Capt. Leslie—Port Royal Sowa Boycott ”"—Orkney—‘‘ Great 
James "—Triplets—St. Patrick—‘‘ Which knew not Joseph "—Cope 
and Mitre—Cape Gooseberry—Old Ruff—‘ Sportsman in Ireland.’ 
QUERIES :—Counties of England—Fireless Peoples—Family of Best— 
Early Dublin Printing—Solomon Huffam—B. Scrope—Foster of 
Ramborough— Translation of ‘De Arte Natandi’—Standards of 
Measurement—Proverbs—‘ Rounded "—*: Alierot —Dean of Canter- 
pury—Origin of Quotation—Princivalle di Cembino—Grub Street— 
Green Koom—King’s Messengers— O'Connor, Bishop of Ross— 
Grand Junction Railway—Relative Value 1760 and oy lem gimp 
Births and Deaths—Vice-Admiral Parker—Picture—Chappalla 


PLIES :—Twenty-four Hour Dials—‘‘ Master William Bennett ”’— 
“Marriage Lines" ak ee and corve "Help to Discourse’— 
“Chief rent”—‘‘ A moi Auvergne ’’—‘ Scope '’—S. Pet Ao ag 
Stanfield—County Couneil English —* Admiral Christ "—Hattoc’ 
Haddock : Huttock—Hatchments—Winter Food for Cattle Creal. 
nology—Assignats—* Matrimony "Queen's Head Upside Down— 
“To cha’ fause”—Shakspeare and Kurbage—Col. J. Kowles—J. 
Edwards— sre ay emg ‘Turkey— H. pew : ae of wage ene Raw- 
Tiavon—* Gite ng Bodkin’’— Racon's ‘Promus’—‘“ Eye-rhymes "— 

rography—Military Hanners~ St. Giles- “teats “ (nimals— Life 

St. Alban—‘ Cappel-faced ’’—Nursery ‘ormac — Flags— 
Smoking— Wallis Yomily—Cagots—" Telly. <9 Fp van Winkle 
—Alexander Smith. 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (July 31) contains— 


NOTES :—J. F. Neville— spaces Laundry Maid’—'rhe Last Supper 
—‘Down on the nail The Thames in 1837— Nursery Lore— 
Bishops’ Signatures—The Bocase Stone—Letter of Count d'Orsay— 
Philip of Macedon—Banquet at Oxford—An Indulgence—O'Connor— 
—_a of Calcutta—Letters of Wordsworth — Living 
Sign—‘ Quh 
QUERIES : —‘‘ Havelock "—William IV.—Webb—E. Le Fournier—T. 
Walker—‘ La Romance des Trois ates it ’—Child Family—‘ Life of 
Mr. Cleveland’—New South Saag bliography—Luther, Irish 
Surname—Green’s ‘Guide to the kes '—Superstition—Methven 
Pedigree—Questions on Kubric— Heim= Ennis: St. Denis—Sanctu- 
ary Lists—‘ Summer Day in Surrey ’—‘‘ Harpe ”—Tlustration— 
Anonymous Book—New Testament Divisions—B. Franklin—Ancient 
Cornish Laogua;e—Canonization—Zodiac in Scotland and Ireland. 


REPLIES :—Nine Men’s Morris—Gillman Family—Prefix ‘“Ken”— 
Survivors of First Victorian Parliament—Hampton Court Guides— 
“Hansard”: ‘‘ Hanse”—Early Headstones — King —‘‘ Twopenny 
Damn me Wildrake~: 39th Foot—‘‘ Angel of Asia’’— —‘‘ Barghest ”’— 
Stained Laer oss gers of England—‘‘ Aceldama”—“ Glaizer” 
“Venetians’’—School at Parson’s Green— Fenny Hed ~ Holy 
Thursday otal madany tno and Easter Eggs—Statue of Duke of 
Kent—Laym: ‘Beppo’—Criminal Family—*‘ Dog Jue 
Meadows. Elizabeth Gag —‘John Trot ’—Passage in Lamb— 
Life of Jowett—“ Buck ’’"—J usbands Population Comptroller of 
the Pipe—Parallel Passages— Marriage Custom—‘‘ Warta”—Burning 
Christmas Decorations—F Legge—Addition to National Anthem— 
“ Altar Gates "—*' Dick’s Hatband ’—‘‘ Moral”—Roman Arithmetic 
—H. Cornish—Pelling Bridge~Cakes—Peninsula Medal—H. J. H. 
Martin—Authors Wanted. 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 24 contains— 


pdr :—Obscure Parish Register—First Folio Shakspeare—Invasion 
f Fishguard—The Jubilee and the Pan-Anglican Synod—‘“ Jesu, 
lover of my soul”—Abraham Sharp—Meg Merrilies—Beanfeast : 
o—Ancestors—Lady Katherine Grey—‘ Tally-ho”—Epitaph— 
Diamond Jubilee Be en — onderful Word —Caldwall 





QUERIES :—E. R. ‘ia Enid —* ‘Lachrymatory ” — Arthurian 
Legends—‘“ Chief Rent”; ‘Head Rent ’’—‘Capharnaum ”—‘ Topo- 
graphical Description of Surrey ’—‘‘ Not a patch upon it ’—Sir R. 
Grene: Sir Ree—‘‘Crowing hen’’—J. Cromwell—F. Prior—P. 
Stuart— Shakspeare and ween Nec of Sir 'T. Roe—‘'the fly 
onthe chariot wheel mente sneha 's Pockets—*‘ Conspicuous 
by their absence ”—‘‘ Worst man best candidate "—Avignon—‘ Rip 
Van Winkle —ucttiens Peart Folio Shakspeare — East Win- 
dows—Posthumous Biography. 

ee —Decapitation of V oltaire—Pocket Nutmeg-grater—“ Harry- 

—‘‘Tindering Time” — Holy Stones—“ Inderlands””—Ben 
Jonson —Jacobite Societies — Egg-berry—St. Hugh of Lincoln— 
Church Registers—‘ Puss in Boots’—“Stand the racket ’—All- 
hallows—Poetry—Waldby Family—Fee Farm Rents—Sir J. Sander- 
son—Stag-horn—‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’—Peppercorn Rent—Penin- 
sula Medal— Hand of nok Mah at Wedding Feasts—“ Teetotal ” 
—Steam—Belief—Highland Sheep—T. Paine —Eyre—Parish Councils 
—Sand F—Etching—Proprietary Chapels—“ ee oe 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
The NEW SAYINGS of CHRIST. By Dr. M. R. James. 
MR. BARKNATO. By Harry Raymond. 
The NEW IMPERIALISM. By Percy A. Hurd. 
The CYCLE MARKET. By G. Lacy Hillier. 
The NOVELS of MR. GEORGE GISSING. By H. G. Wells. 
CONVERSATIONS with GENERAL TURR in 1897. By H. R. Haweis. 
TWENTY YEARS of TRADE. By Michael G. Mulhall. 
ETHICS and SCIENCE. By Julia Wedgwood. 
WHAT TO DO in the EAST. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
The REFERENDUM in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 
Lilian ‘Tomn. 
The ORLEANS PRETENDERS. By Albert D. Vandam. 
A REMEDY for INDIAN FAMINES. Ry Prof. A. 8. Ghosh. 
The ECCLESIASTICAL OUTLOOK. By G. W. E. Russell. 
IN the HOUSE of COMMONS HALF-A-CENTURY AGO. 
Gavan Dutty. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 246. AUGUST, 1897. 


FRANCE, RUSSIA, and the ENGLAND of the JUBILEE. By Francis 
de Pressensé (Foreign Editor of Le Temps). 

The TOURIST in IRELAND. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Mayo. 

oer apa JOHANNESBURG : a Narrative of Facts. By Lionel 
*hillips. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH and an =) a “HAUNTED HOUSE,” 
By Miss A. Goodrich-Freer (‘* Miss X. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN as WAGE sana. By Mrs. Hogg. 

ELIZABETHAN REJOICINGS : a Retrospect. By Ed. Vincent Heward. 

ZIONISM. By Dr. Emil Reich. 

MOLES. By the Rey Dr. Jessopp. 

The TRUE STORY of EUGENE ARAM. By H. B. Irving. 

CURIOSITIES about CRUSTACEA. By the Rev. Thomas R. R. Stebbing. 


The CASE of the FOREIGN RESIDENTS in JAPAN. By Robert 
Young (Editor of Kube Chronicle, Japan). 


PASS FISHING for TARPON. By Hugh V. Warrender. 


ON the PRISON TREATMENT of JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By 
Major the Hon. Robert White. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 


By Sir C. 








Price 2d.; by post, 23d.; Yearly Subscription (including 
Supplements), 2s. 8d. 
T HE GUID Ss: 


LIiTBRARY 
A RATIONALIST REVIEW. 
Devoted mainly to Books and Publications which deal with Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, and Ethics from a Rationalist standpoint. 
The AUGUST Number contains— 

RATIONALISM in FICTION. 

The GOSPEL in the DUST. 

OUT-OF-DATE THEOLOGY. 

The CROSS and the CRESCENT. 

MRS. BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 

The GHOST of KHAMMURABI. 

A FIRST-CENTURY MANIFESTO. 

MORAL INSTRUCTION in FRANCE. 

ARGUING for IMMORTALITY. 

RANDOM JOTTINGS. 

OUR LIBRARY SHELVES :—Ruskin’s ‘ Time and Tide.’ 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL for the UNORTHODOX 

SIGNS and WARNINGS (gleaned from the Religious Press). 

*,* Copies of the JULY issue, ining Two imp Supple- 
ments, may still be had, price 2d. ; by post, 3d. 
London : Watts & Co. 17, Johnson’ s-court, Fleet- street, E C. 


RCH ZOLOGICA L INSTITUTE at DOR- 
CHESTER : Special Sketches and Account of Meeting ; also Illus- 
trations of the Mausoleum Remains at the British Museum ; Vestibule 
and Council Chamber, Sheffield Town Hall; Influence of Materials on 
Architecture (III. ), &e.—See the BUILDER of August 7, post free, 43d. 


The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 











—Wart-curing—*‘ Let sleeping dogs lie ’’—Col r's I 
—Competitor for Longest Reign Amphillis—Fall 0 of Angels—The 
Vyne in Hampshire—“ ‘l'o cha’ fause.”’ 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E.O, 








Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 4to. cloth, gilt top, price 31s. Gd. net. 
(Edition limited to 310 copies.) 
URIOSITIES of a SCOTS CHARTA CHEST. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. ATHOLL FORBES. 


Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, and many other Plates 
and Facsimiles. 


William Brown, 26, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN has much pleasure in 
announcing that he will publish MR. HALL CAINE’S New 


Novel, 


THE CHRISTIAN, 


on MONDAY NEXT, 


August 9, in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


LONDON: 21, BEDFORD-STREET, W.C. 





NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 


1897, 


With the Index, price 10s, 6d, IS NOW READY, 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 6}d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 3d, 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E,C, 





Wy ORES by the late e MISS JEAN INGELOW. 
STORIES TOLD toa CHILD. By JEAN INGELOW. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“««8tories told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, 
and surely Miss Ingelow never did better work than these little stories, 
which seem to be perfection from whatever point we regard them.”’ 

Spectator. 


STUDIES for STORIES. From Girls’ Lives. By 


JEAN INGELOW. Illustrated Title and Frontispiece from Draw- 
ings by Gordon Browne. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By JEAN INGELOW. [Iilus- 


trated. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By JEAN INGELOW. 
Illustrated Title and Frontispiece from ——o by Gordon 
Browne. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

Gardner, Darton & Co. 3, Paternoster- buildings, E.C.; 


and 44, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W 





Just published, 64 pp. demy 8vo. in paper covers, ls. 
THE ORIGIN of the CELESTIAL LAWS and 
MOTIONS. 
By G. T. CARRUTHERS, M.A. 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, The Whitefriars Press, Tonbridge. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Bat ee Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 





FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most per. ree in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYN A. A.S. 
“Well te ane te accomplish their purpose.” 
A. Goup, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
Edward selena, = a 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


mo; d with the Observation 
of Solar real Lunar cipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RA 


Edward Stanford, 26 rm ‘27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
4th, 1892, and TARULEY 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTO: 
Price of the Four rust 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
: ag | i Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
ane . 


[HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes. 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post free. 
Not until you write with a ‘‘SWAN”’ will ou realize 
4 inestimable value. The most prolific writers of to- 
ronounce it as a perfect Pen 
ay as nearly perfect as tcrmaiive skill can produce. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Reet B.C. ; 954, Regent-street, wW., 
London. And 3, g 

















INSURANCE AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital £1,000,000. Losses Paid £3,800,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


E © F a. COAI N. &, 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. (TEA-LIKE.) 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—COCOAINE—a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system. 


SOLD ONLY IN LABELLED TINS. 


Ww ™ & GE O. L A W. 
COFFE E 
8S UGA R— 
TEA 
104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


e best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the ¢ STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE GOUT, 


and INDIGESTION 
And Safest ——— for beget Constitutions, 


mn, and 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S NEW NOVELS. 


—_—~>— 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE FASCINATION OF 
THE KING. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, special design, bevelled boards, 5s, 
Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

Although a very large first edition of this book was printed, it was found 
quite insufficient to meet even the orders received before subscribing, and 
publication had to be delayed in order to produce a sufficient number to supply 
the enormous public demand. 


“Undoubtedly dramatic...... A wonderfully interesting story.” 
Morning Leader. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S FAMOUS NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. each. Profusely illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 
DOCTOR NIKOLA. Fourth Edition. 
The BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. Seventh Edition. 
A BID for FORTUNE. Third Edition. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. Fifth Edition. 
The MARRIAGE of ESTHER. Fourth Edition. 


NEW NOVEL BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 


FORDHAM’S FEUD. Second Edition. First 


Edition all sold on publication. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s.é¢d. With 4 Full-Page Illus- 
trations by Stanley L. Wood. 
“A story of much merit and startling dénowment. For wealth of character, pleasant 
descriptive matter, romantic incident, and powerful plot, there are few books that will eclipse 
* Fordham’s Feud.’”—Manchester Courier. 


SECOND EDITION OF COULSON KERNAHAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


CAPTAIN SHANNON. Just ready. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by F. S. Wilson. 


* Full of dramatic interest.”— Zimes. 

** Keeps one in a perspiration of excitement...... It is so brilliantly ingenious.”— Queen, 

“* Deserves a foremost place among detective stories. To say that the tale is a clever one 
hardly suffices to indicate the marvellous fascination which the tracking of this monster in 
human form has.”—Notts Guardian, 


FRANCIS PREVOST’S FIRST LONG NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt, 6s. 


FALSE DAWN. By Francis Prevost, Author of 
‘Rust of Gold,’ ‘On the Verge,’ &c. 


“Francis Prevost’s books the critic always snatches greedily. Invariably, interesting, he 
is as invariably provocative of hope. One reads him expecting an illumination.”— Vanity Fair, 

“ Beautifully written, with real and rare powers both of psychology and of word-paint- 
ing.” —Academy, 

“ There is a “mingled delicacy and power...... Intensely interesting...... The book is one to 
be read and remembered.”—Speaker. 


sc 
SEVEN SEAS” SERIES. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s.; leatherette giit, 1s. 6d. 
Vou. I. 
SECOND EDITION. 


RING o' RUSHES. By Shan F. Bullock, Author 


of ‘ Thrasna River,’ &c. Illustrated by Harold Copping. 





**Equal to the most vaunted productions of the Kailyard School...... Showing a fine 
command of human pathos.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“‘ Incomparably good...... Every thought is true and tender and deeply human.” 
am my Daily Mail, 
OL. 


The CIRCLE of the EARTH. By George Knight, 


Author of ‘ Dust in the Balance,’ &c. Illustrated by S. H. Vedder. 
** Contains elements of originality and subtlety that will commend it to many. A strong 
bit of creative fiction ; the story and the style are alike out of the common rut.”—‘ Scotsman. 
“The whole book shows unusual power, which sometimes comes within sight of genius.” 
. _ British Weel: ly. 
Jou. ° 


JUST READY. 


The CRAFTSMAN. By Rowland Grey. With 
2 Full-Page Illustrations by Montague Barstow. 
“A clever, well-written stor It the study of tk 
PR Ng a ae terry ‘Ye is study of the man of success and the man of 
** Of special literary excellence,.....Its human interest is particularly strong.” 
Dundee Courier, | 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 
GUIDE-BOOKS 


Aim above everything at being up-to-date and correct. Carefully revised fron 
year to year, and by far the most reliable and cheapest handbooks published, 
Strongly bound in red cloth, of handy size, printed in clear type on good 
paper, furnished with excellent Maps and Plans, and superbly illustrated, 


Sure to be in great demand during the Holiday Season, 
Red cloth, round corners, 1s, 


‘** How they can be sold at the price we scarcely understand.” 
Academy. 

* An excellent series of Guides, the cheapest probably in existence, 
considering the fulness of their information,’ ’— Bookman. 

“In none of them does any matter of interest or importance to 
the traveller seem to have been overlooked.”— Westminster Gazette, 

The Pall Mall Gazette, reviewing ‘The Brighton Guide,’ called it 
‘A Model for all Shilling Guides.” 


Two Reviews of the ‘ London Guide.’ 
** A model of what a cheap handbook of our vast city should be.” 
Daily News, 
‘‘One of the cheapest books ever issued....The information is 
thorough and well up to date, and the coloured maps and plans 
especially clear and good.”—Laily Telegraph. 


‘he Series numbers Sixty-eight, and comprises nearly all the principal 
Holiday and Health Resorts of England, all parts of Scotland and Ireland, 
North Wales, and the most important Continental Touring Grounds, 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


LONDON. | The ISLE of MAN. 

NORTH WALES, &c. The ISLE of WIGH 

BATH. LEAMINGTON, WARWICK, 
BIDEFORD. LIVERPOOL. 

pet ia te LYNTON and LYNMOUTH. 
BOURNEMOUT MATLOCK and DOVEDALE. 
BRIDLINGTON a FILEY. OXFORD. 

BRIGHTON. PLYMOUTH, STONEHOUSE, and DEVON. 


BUXTON and the PEAK ’ peccaeed PORT. 
REDCAR, MIDDLESBROUGH. 





The hg ISLAND 

DARTMO SALTBURN 

The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. SCARBOROUGH 

EXETER, _ SHERWOOD FORRST, NOTTINGHAM, 
HARROGAT and we I oo 

FURNESS ABBEY and MORECAMBE BAY. | SOUTHP' 

HASTINGS. 


| STRATFORD. ON-AVON. 
HEXHAM and CARLISLE. | TORQUAY. 
co BARNSTAPLE, and NORTH | its L$ 





DEV: geet yh — - CASTLE. 

WKLEY. Wie VALL 
IRELAND. 
BELFAST. KILLARNEY. 
CARLINGFORD | Li MERICK, COUNTY CLARE, and the 
ai HIGHLANDS, WEST of LOWER SHANNON, 
RELA LONDONDERRY and the DONEGAL 

CORK. GLENGARIFF, BANTRY, and the HIGHLANDS. 

S.W. of IRELAND NORTHERN LAKE DISTRICT of IRE 


DUBLIN and COUNTY WICKLOW. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, &c. 





LAND. 
COUNTIES WATERFORD and WEXFORD. 
SCOTLAND. 


and the} oy gett and the CLYDE 
HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. 
INVERNESS. 
OBAN, and the WEST of SCOTLAND. 
PERTH, DUNDEE, &c. 
SKYK, ORKNEY, SHETLAND. 
SOUTH-WEST of SCOTL 
The TROSSACHS: LOCH TOMOND, LOCH 
KATRINE, &ec. 


ABBOTSFORD, MELROSE, 
SCOTTISH BORDER. 
— and DEESIDE, BALMORAL, 


AYE, ARRAN, DUMFRIES, and the LAND 
of BURNS. 

EAST COAST of SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH and its ENVIRONS. 

FIFE, KINROSS, DUNFERMLINE, &c. 


THE CONTINENT. 


The RIVIERA. 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 
S SWITZERLAND. 


PARIS. 
The RHINE and RHINELAND. 





A NEW EDITION OF 
WARD, LOCK & CO.’S POPULAR SHILLING 


GUIDE TO LONDON 


Has just been publisbed, and is described by the Daily Telegraph as 
‘ONE OF THE CHEAPEST BOOKS EVER ISSUED.” 
New Edition. Red cloth, round corners, 1s. 
376 pages. Over 100 Illustrations, numerous Maps and Plans. 





London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Limtep, Salisbury-square, E.C. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Adver and E 


Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Printed by Joun Epwaxp Francis, Athenzum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Jouw C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradtute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 7, 1897. 
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